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This husky guy is standing between his two best friends—his hands. They make it possible for 
him to earn a living! But these are not enough to give him job security —he belongs to a union of 
others in his class. They in turn do business with the boss, the employer class. Despite beefs and a 
strike now and then, there is basic teamwork between labor and management, and it is responsible for 
the world’s greatest productive capacity. Labor Day is the day set aside to honor Labor, the workers, 
the producers, and we take this opportunity to pay tribute to both Labor and Labor's Unions. ; 
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'Instru 


Fiber ropes are made from dif- 


ferent materia’s, The strongest and ; damage. ‘ 
rope is: 
manila rope. Sisal rope has also}: 


been used rather extensively on | 
the | 


most universally used 


construction. jebs. However, 
sisal rope will-not dev elop the same | 
strength as an equal size of manila 


.; rope. Whenever sisal is used, the 


| size of the rope for the particular 
| job should be increased over the 
requirements of manila rope, 

| Good manila rope 
|in color with a silvery or pearly 
| luster. It feels smooth when drawn 
through the hands. Sisal] rope is} 


has a greenish tinge. Sisal_rope 
usually lacks the gloss. and bril- 
jliance of good manila fibre. The 
| fibres of a sisal rope are stiff and 
| harsh and have a 


|ing when the rope is drawn 


| through the hands. . 

| The following items should be 
| considered in the safe usage of 
| rope on your job: 


EORAGE FACILITIES 

| Rope should be stored in a dry, | 
unheated area so that free circula- 
tion of air can pass through the 
coils. Rope will rot very quickly 
if it becomes wet and is not prop- 
erly dried out. The storage of rope 
in the direct sun or near stoves al- 
lows the. fibres..to dry out and be- 
come brittle and lose much of their 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| rication of the rope is also reduced. 


ctions on the 
LES And Care:of 


is yellowish | 


|@ yellowish white and sometimes | 


tendency to} 
| splinter, thus giving a rough feel- | 
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1. Inspection for kinks and kink i 
On thi 
bderatio 
prsonal, 
at the / 
bn. It’s 


2. Inspection for cuts or abra 
sions, 


3. Inspection for acid damage. 
4, Check for pliability. 


5. Sections should be cut off and 
| the strands untwisted to see if the 


; ”re all r 
yarns area good color and if the The Ame 
fibers show light. r is a 

6. A cneck for internal wear OMMfs me. T 
| abrasions, ighbor, I 
7. All ropes of questionabldlfe milk an 
| quality should be discarded befora™fg, the bu 
| failure rather than after an acci4™ work an 
dent. gasolin 
SPLICES AND KNOTS soline in 
When lengths of rope must bagperation 
joined, splices should be used’ homes, 
| Splices reduce the strength of tha? Keep 
| rope from only 5 to 10%. That. ig@'/ing, anc 
a spliced section may be 90 to 959%gge. PUtcher 
|as strong as a regular section of pxer—yor 
| rope. However, the splices in ordem™'® YOu at 
| to reach this high efficiency must ee end 
| be properly made. JOK AT 
Joining lengths of rope togethemmWhen ar 
|by knots reduce the strength of™’ Labor 
| rope about 50%. The sharp ends ings you 
|the rope during the tying of thag’s: He n 
»ymen. A 


| knots are responsible forthe grea 


reduction in strength. Knots ever? ing mé 
when correctly tied will develog™ 0Urselve 
only 50% of the rope strength, ee 

I We're ne 
CAUSES OF ROPE FAIRURE fB... ot 


| ¥. One of the most commo 
causes of rope failure is overload 
ing. A safety factor of 5 should bé 


ree of tl 
itional A 


rers. Th 
Strength and durability. The lub-; Used in determining the safe work#, memb« 
ing load of a manila~rope, Ropé n this d 
Rope should not be stored. near| has a decreased ability to with#}jo, Day 
acids or acid fumes. Drying oilsand | Stand the fatigue or bending whetfh ities, v 
paint can also be.injurious to good| loaded near its ultimate strength have ce 
rope. Exposures, to acids and caus-|A rope loaded over 75% of iffBye want 
| tes causes. quick deterioration of! breaking strength will be peMMMidren no 
| & rope. manently injured. Sudden change@ country 
KENKS Be acceleration such as a suddeM.m too ¢: 
Extreme care should be taken to! Stopping of a load being lowerec dern, an 
avoid kinking in manila rope. The will cause excessive stress in thd@ should t 
rope should be properly removed | TOP. Because of the above reasor@JANT PR 
from the coil, The coil should be| 2 safety factor of 5 should alway e want 
laid flat on. the floor with the in- be used in figuring the safe work@int home 
side on the bottom. The rope should | 98 load of a rope. n afford, 
be pulled from. the inside of the| 2. Oversized sheaves cause ungjt beyond 
coil out and up through the eye of| due strain and increase strain angg’ proper 
the coil, Never. uncoil the rope! friction on the rope, Sheaveg@™anized 1 
from the outside. Even a moderate| should be at“least 25% wider tharggVe want 
strain on a kinky section of rope| the diameter of the rope. It shoulg@gUrity. v 
can overstress. the fibers. at. the| be noted that sheave grooves beg se, fair 
| point ofthe bend, This. will pro-| come smaller through wear, Sharpgpse things 
duce to. serious defect which is very | edges and roughness on the sheavag’ for all” 
difficult to. detect. A large number] also tend to reduce the safe lif@m, becaus 
of the rope failures. are traceable | of a rope. ke this 
to a kinked. rope. ; 3. Another cause of failure MyUTe «i 
WEAR ANB. ABBASION excessive strain on ropes through ee Jus oe 
| Rope should not be, dragged) *eeving of blocks. A slight tensiorgg’™ 8n¢ | 
ese _tl 
across the ground. Any rough sur- should be maintained in a ropé bP S is 
face is capable of‘ cutting fibers |, when reeving blocks so that tem oie Ad 
and can cause abrasions, Sand and| PoFary excessive stresses in in es itis 
grit can work into the. rope, cut dividual parts is eliminated. Whe Stil “aisice 
it and. cause internal abrasion of blecks are improperly reeved theyy ra. the 
the fibers.. Soiled rope should be| tend to jam and do not ‘operat@l un. 
washed. with moderate - hose efficiently. Good rigging practice need ie 
stream. and... the... remaining. dirt Should always be followed whe a ek oe 
shaken. out. when, it is-dried:.Proper | Teeving blocks with manila rope. MII this b 
drying, procedure. must be used.and }. 4. Failure often occurs in rop4q personal 
the. rope., should. not, be, permitted, aes kid oa perdeee Ae. ee 
ke stored damp .con-- two-leg bridle slings. enevemy = 
toe pre eget action, can} bridle slings are to. be used it .i aa 
take. place, Shaxp. beds. over hard. ‘important that a table be consultec 
| surfaees. cause. extreme, tension. in |. So.that the: angles of the bridle A 
the filbexs.. Ropes. cunning over,cape |Sligg-can be considered and th on 
_f stains: sheaves, Cheah < “ete.  Saipe Lsade working load. of the rope: fom] sane 
rege roel aansestORis anaes eagh leg of the'sling can be detergj” 
e mined. ar the hi 
+e ' : t “§.- Friction should -always. b@riving h 
J.comsidered. Jin. rigging of. manil@™d the wt 
|rope. Friction causes. additiona blades 
Fabeain in’ the line and should alfjn a song 
i. ways be-counted in when the ulti 
‘Tate capacity of.a rope rigging ingj*" ~ : 
vowing blocks, sheaves,.etc., is| beg iy eae 
‘g@ determined, io 4 aia 
., "Bhe ‘above points should be cones 't /@9S 
sideréd ‘on’ all ‘construction ‘jobs are song 
. Proper usage of good. manila rop aily earr 
ae eee - somuidine i can save time and money on: thd@g putting 
job.. However, abuse or misuse Of or the fe 
directly support. working platforms rope will. only cause costly dela 
we ee, Wie ie ae and ¥reate a’definite hazard to. thar the ho 
is. empoged to. atids: or -causties« in, Ben. ae wee She: eae a ie pa 
connection, with the use of scaf-| Nnd the sc 
she toe thage te apace ee Tag Yellowtail 
the rope shoujg ‘be inspected daily. ar the rac 
New: rope should be thoroughly} The ed tagged yellowtail hag tors — 
inspected throughout, its; va «recovered in the -yellowtaiff}nd the si 
fore being ‘placed into service, i | study conducted by the Californigjar the vo! 
4s usually..geod=. tO: S¢+ Department of Fish and Game<ung 2 burst 
| the rope -and to ineure everr wear der ‘the Dingell-Jomnson vets pai tes 
9 brew : singing ir 
gpor’s will 
Ever fair 
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Reflect This Labor Day 
- Dn Human Side of AFL 


8, 1953 


; and kink ~ By WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 
‘ Secreiary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor 

; or abrag™ On this Labor Day we who are members of the American 

pderation of Labor might do a little reflecting from the | 
damage. Mrsonal, the human sides We might well realize, for instance, 
'. at the American Federation of Labor is not just an organi- 
ut off and™pn. It’s not just something down ini Washington of which 
see if thal’re all members. 


and if th@lirne American Federation of La- 


r is a living thing. It’s you. 
s me. The federation is your 
ighbor. It’s the man who brings 
e milk and the bread in the morn- 
x, the bus driver who takes you 
work and the children to school, 
gasoline attendant who puts | 
soline in the car you drive, The | 
leration is the men who built | 
r homes, our roads and bridges, 
ho keep the trains. andtrucks 
lling, and the planes flying. It’s 


i] wear or 


1estionable 
ded before 
r an acci 


> must be 
be used 
eth of thd 
%. That. is 


90 to 959m butcher, the ‘baker, the boiler- 
section of iker—you and those who sit: be- 
25 in order le you at the ball games, at the 


vies and in church. 

JOK AT REALITIES 

When anyone speaks about La-! 
r, Labor with a capital L, he} 
2ans you. and me and our neigh- 
‘ss He means working men and 
mmen. As long as we remain | 
xrking men and women, we must 
ourselves. We're not anyone 
ec. 

We’re not the money interests. 
e’re not the Chamber of Com- 
rece of the United States, or the} 
itional Association of Manufae- 
rers. They won’t even admit-us 
to membership. 


ency mus 


e togethe 
trength o 
irp ends i 
ing of the 
the grea 
nots eve 
ill develor 
rrength, 

RURE 

; commo 
; overload 
) should bé¢ 
safe work 


WILLIAM F, SCHNITZLER 
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Feuman 


To Address 


‘Ope, Ropé n this day set aside for us, this 
to withfpor Day, we should look at| 
ding whetfhjities. We should realize = 
2 strengt have certain interests together. Mi ace 
5% of igMve want good schools for our ic a Or 
1 be peM™Bidren no matter in what part of 
2n change@ee country we live, We don’t want Detroit. —énnoiinc ement of the | 


fact that former President Harry 
S.. Truman would speak at the 
; annual Labor Day celebration here 
Sept. 7 has spurred advance prep- 
arations for that occasion. 

All of organized labor in this 
area will once again join forces 
in staging the parade which is 
As in the past, 


/ a suddet 
ig lowered 
‘ess in thé 
ve reaso 
uld alway 
safe work 


*m too crowded. We want them 
dern, and we believe the teach- 
; should be adequately paid. 

NT PROPER RIGHTS 

e want to get rid of slums. We 
nt homes available at rents we 
n afford, or for sale at a price 
t beyond our means. We want 
r proper rights as members of , held every year. 
zanized labor. the AFL will 
Ne want to protect our Social | west side of Detroit’s Woodward 
urity. We want adequate de-| Avenue, with the CIO marching 
se, fair taxation. We want all|down the east side of that down- 
se things, not only for ourselves, | town thoroughfare. 

t for all the people of the coun- Gienn Thom, until recently pres- 
because we believe they will} ident of the AFL Fire Fighters’ 
safer, more | local, was named chairman of the 
and * eration and Wayne County Fed- 


cause un 
strain and 

Sheave 
wider tha 
>», It should 
rooves be 
ear, Shary 
the sheave 
e safe life 


ke this a better, 
‘ure, more prosperous, 
pre just nation. 

You and I know that the way to | 
these things is to be more ac- 
e in our community, our state 
our nation. We know we need 
be citizens infact as well as 
mes, concerned about the school 
ard, the city council, the .state 
cers, the members. of Congress. 
need to know issues and men. 
d act on them. 


failure 
es through 
zht tensio 
in a ropé 
that tem 
ses in in 
ited. Whe 
eeved the 
ot ‘operate 
s practice 
wed whe 


eration of Labor’s committee. 
Frank Riley, business representa- 
tive of Local 58, AFL Electrical 
Workers, heads the committee for 
the Detroit Building Trades, while 
Mike Noyak, president of the 
Wayne County CIO. Council, is in 
charge of that organization’s plan- 
ning committee. 

Frank Martel, president of the 
Detroit and Wayne County Feder- 


lila Tope. Bi this begins with each one of | ation, and Novak joined in an- 
irs in rop¢ personally—with me and you, | nouncing Mr. Truman’s impending 
nial anglegl sy; our neighbors—for we are | Visit. ‘ : 
“Wheneve@@. xmeriean Federation of Labor.| Detroit unionists are looking 
used it .i forward to the ex-President’s trip, 
e consulted 


remembering the fiery speech he 


the bridl@y . gave five years ago on the same 
d and the Honest labor occasion, as the opening gun of 
1e rope: fo : = XLAR his successful campaign for re- 
n be deter#”) JANE MITCHELL .C K election. At that time, Truman 


ar the honest ring of hammers | addressed ‘one of the largest gath- 


always. b@Priving home their honest nails; erings .ever assembled in down- 


of. manil4#d the whip and crunch of saw}/town Detroit. 
additiona blades PRUNES EEE eR Ree 
should: algn a song that never fails. : UNION 
mn the ulti WHY ‘ S7 
rigging in ar the honest clang of rivets The sébsisvence-level theory 0 
jr As they clamp an honest beam; q ae : 
etc., isi be wages, which does not appear in 


d-the sizzle of the welder 


As it lays an honest seam. | wee “ 


ald be con until easly in the nmeteenth cen- 
ction ‘jobs# are songs of honest labor, tury, was adopted in practice long 
nanila rop@Daily earning honest bread before the term was invented. 
hey on: thdid putting things together According to this theory, it is ab- 


' misuse OMFor the feeder and the fed. solutely necessary to keep the 
ostly dela working class in a state of abject 
zard to.th@ar the honest song.of presSes poverty. 


equipment#rolling out the daily news; . 
; fd the push and rush of. papers, 
knd the scuff of many shoes. 


Prespereus working people 
threaten the stability ef seciety. 


; paid laborer. The idea is well ex- 
pressed hy an economic writer of 
the time who said: “Men possessed 
of no property, and capable of 
nothing but labor, are entitled to 
nothing but the means of daily 

afe songs of honést labor subsistenée.” The prevailing: idea, 

singing in a major key therefore; was to pay the worker 
bor’s will to keep- this nation rer enough to keep him alive and 

ver fair and ever free! pp ate his kind—W. W. 


——— See mpl es ai 


ar the race of news-truck-mo- 
tors 

And the singing of the boys; 

mar the voice of facts delivered 

a burst of honest noise. 


| woo 
History” 


meee 


march down the | 


| 


| There was nd place for a well- | 
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Fair Play 

Since the date of its birth, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
fought vigorously against intoler- 
ance of every kind. At its initial 
convention, 1881, the American 
Federation of Labor adopted a 
resolution in condemnation of dis- 
crimination based on race, relig- 
|ion, color, sex or national origin. 
Many similar resolutions have 
been adopted since then. 

We know that, to accomplish re- 
sults, a declaration must be fol- 
lowed by practical action, by edu- 
_cation, by the definition of specific 
objectives and vigorous and deter- 
|mined pursuit of: those objectives. 
|The American Federation of Labor 
has accomplished a great deal in| 
that direction. No. organization in 
this country has better reason than | 
the American Federation of Labor 
_to be proud of its record in the} 
battle for democracy and against 
| discrimination and bigotry. 
| Nevertheless, while drawing sat- 
fsfaction from the progress of the 
past, none of us can afford to ig- | 
| nore the great unfinished task that | 
lies before us. Discrimination con- | 
|tinues to be a threat to the objec-! 
| tives of the trade union movement. 
| The labor movement’s profound | 
interest in the protection of the | 
rights of minority groups is far | 
more than a mere abstract human- 
itarian concern. It involves prac- | 
tical and immediate questions of | 
self- preservation and continued | 
survival and growth. 

Intolerance and prejudice are | 
the tools of those who would. de- | 
|stroy our democracy and impose | 
ia pattern of totalitarian tyranny 
jin its stead, 

In the words of William Green: 

“We must fight to maintain and | 
| preserve American principles. and | 
| the American way of life. The} 
faces of all 
women must be turned everlast- 
ingly against racial and religious | 
discrimination and in favor of | 
| eeedom,: liberty, equality and de- 
Sm anc ia sed a es "Lewis G. Hines. 


Workers’ Health 


(From the Butcher Workman) 


Iil-health and satisfying happi- 
ness cannot go together. Men tor- 
mented by disease seldom are 
good workers or good human be- 
ings. Much of the world’s evil 


springs from the doings of men’ 
who are unkealthy, whose physi- | 


cal fil-health produces mental and 
moral ill-health, 


Science has done a great job of 
improving the health of the 
world’s people during the past 100 
years, especially in the U. S. A. 
But there is much more that can 
and should be done. 


Medicine knows almost enough 
already to keep everybody healthy. 
But there are not enough physi- 
cians, clinics and hospitals to do 
the job. Moreover, thé costs of 
medicical care are stiH-too great 
for a Majority of our people to 
pay. 


Government Regulations 


Why has the government found 
it necessary to regulate many as- 
pects of American business? 

Because businessmen themselves 


refused to conduct their business in 


the public interest. Read what “The 
Milwaukee Journal” said Oct. 12: 

“Let us go back to the 1880's 
when business exploitation in this 
country was reaching its zenith 
and was entrenching itself with 
the creation of giant trusts. 

“John Sherman of Ohio... was 
alarmed by :this,.Conciuding that 
something had to be done, he 
wrote the Sherman anti-trust bills. 
Their adoption resulted in the first 
government control ovér business 
—brought on by business itself . 

“Or skip down to the period after 

World War I, when business ran 
riot for profits and prices outran 
wages. 
“The result was a terrific de- 
pression and the putting of gov- 
ernment in business as never be- 
fore. ... 

“Tt all comes down to this—pri- 
vate leadership is a necessary part 
of democracy, If .that leadership 
fails, then government comes in.” 


Start now! Attend all union 
meetings in "63! - 


| Attend your union meetings. 


a coh Sen eee ree srewaeies Poteet et oie seme? eee samt ean os. 
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working men and+ 
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Labor Day Outlook, by Shelley— 


GENERAL MOTORS | 
IN WHITE HOUSE 


Statement of Hon. John F, Shelley to Labor Prem Asso~< 
ciation for Labor Day 1953 publication. 


Labor Day of each year can be said to mark the end of 
Labor’s fiscal year and the beginning of a new one. It is a 
good time to balance the books and to work out a balance 
sheet of liabilities and assets in the way of roadblocks or 
progress toward achieving Labor’s aims. From the stand- 
point of action or lack of action by the Congress and the 
| Federal Government, I am afraid the balance sheet for the ~ 
| past year must be written in red ink. I have commented that 
| the whole effort of the present administration and these who 
| guide their program is to turn thé clock back to the days of 
Hoover—others not so charitable as I have gone further and 
said the real aim is to lop off 50 years of Labor progress and 
| return us to the MeKinley era with its promise of a “full din- 
‘ner bucket.” Since the “full dinner bucket” was about as 
empty as the pot in which Hoover failed to put two chickens, 
Labor must be on guard for a continued administration of 
/paternal promises with no fraternal action. 


The administration’s campaign ardor in wooing the Labor 

| Movement with promises of wide reforms in the Taft-Hartley 

| Law has cooled to the point where not only has nothing been 

| done, but the Secretary of Labor has even been: prevented 

‘from coming to Congress with a program of changes. This_ 

|indicates quite clearly that the administration has no pro- : 

| gram for knocking out the extensive Taft-Hartley anti-labor 

| provisions and will take no position against the wishes of the 

big businessmen in the saddle. Labor’s lone voice in the Cabi- 

‘net cannot be heard through the roar set up by the General 
| Motors subsidiary corporation operating in the White House. 
Proof that the Republican administration is putting us on 

‘the road back to the Hoovervilles can be found in the signifi- 
cant fact that the only major Social Security iegislation which a Z 
has passed the House at the time of this writing was a bill x 
revamping the Unemployment Insurance system. The bill, a 
| H.R. 5173, opens the door to a clamp down on state payment 
| of unemployment benefits; does nothing to liberalize the sys- 
| tem: and tends to pyt control of the state agencies more firm- a 
ly in the hands of big business interests who oppose a fair s 
unemployment insurance system. In short, it is retrogressive 
rather than progressive legislation—another step on the road 

back. ; 
It behooves every worker in the country to realize the full : 3 
meaning of this situation, and in extending my personal greet- - 

ings and good wishes to the members of the organized labor 
i movement on this Labor Day of 1953, Lwant to add the word 

of warning that with these problems staring Labor in the 

face, every working man and working woman in the country 

should renew and restate his or her determination to keep up 

the fight for a socially progressive program. With that deter- 

mination alive in the hearts and minds of all, those people 

who think they can destroy the labor movement will find 

that they never can—Labor may be set back temporarily but 
it will never be destroyed as long as Labor works together to 


Labor Firs ne of Defense 


‘No nation has ever fallen prey | 
to a dictator, whether of the left) are men equipped with the knowl- 
or of the right, when the workers, | edge, vision and integrity for their 
whether of brain or brawn, were | job, whether it be national, state 
strong, secure and free: It was|or local government or in the very 
true when Communism swept-over | unions themselves 
Russia, when Hitler and his Nazis | Third, they need the armament 
destroyed ¢he German labor move-| of cooperation. Cooperation with 
ment before they struck at Europe. their fellow workers, with their 
It is true today. unions, with their employers, with 
The first line.-of defense for)|their government. Cooperation is 
America is not the men who are| not a-one man job- It takes at least 
trained for actual warfare. It is | two to make it work—but it be- 
the men behind them—the men gins with the individual. bd 
who arm the fighters, who can} | Fourth, they need the armament 
make America strong that any ag-| of thought that they may not be 
gressor will shiver ‘before  its/| led into false paths by the cries of 
might. demagogues. Propaganda is a pow- - 
The Commwmnists tried to pore|erful weapon — and anti-labor 
from within the ranks of labor be- | propaganda is carefully fomented 
cause they knew this. But the la- |®Y those who would destroy this | 
bor movement threw them out. first line of defense, : 
The Soviet papers»sneer at Ameri- | And lastly, they need the arma- 
‘can labor, holding to the lie that | ment of purpose. Like all other = 
regimented workers and slave la- free mén they work for their — ee 
or can do more than free men. homes and their familiés—and they 
But this first line of @efense|will give their all to keep them 
needs arms Of its own as surely as | Safe and secure. They know by ex- 
do the fighters need the equipment perience that starvation or injus- 
they produce. tice ‘anywhere is a threat to those 
First they need the armament of | they hold dear. It is because they 
knowledge—a knowledge of what / know the brotherhood of work that 
subversive ideas and _ perverted|they will always come to the res- : 
ideals have done to the workers in | cue of those who are threatened. 
the lands behind the Iron Curtain. fest know the value of democracy 
Seeond, they need the armament |—and its price. It is because of 
of intelligent self-government. , ' this they are America’s first bul=_ 
They must not only avail them-;| wark of defense. 
selves of the privilege of democ- Be 
racy but undertake the obligations; At the end of. May 1953, 
of citizenship. They must take an | 000 ‘television tic 
active part in the choles of thetr aot 
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SALINAS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


301 MAIN STREET SALINAS, CALIF. 


BEST WISHES FROM 


Back sprain and spinal injusfes 
are increasing each year with over 
25,000 cases reported to the Cali- 
fornia Department of Industrial 
Relations last year. They consti- 
tute 15 per cent of all of our in- 
dustrial injuries and are among 
the most costly in medical ex- 
penses and lost time. From the 
medical reports, the following are 
representative: 

1, Lifted sack of feed—got severe 
pain in back. 

2. Picked up cases of beer; some- 


‘thing snapped in back. 
3. Moving boxes of grapes; 


sprained back. 

4. Handling bags of cement; back 
snapped, man fell, also injuring 
arm. 

Stand close to load, bend knees 
and raise with powerful leg mus- 
cles. 

s¢h6scéksbhCS 


GET HELP 

A weak mind and strong back 
ir go together: 

1. Lifted heavy piece of iron onto 

truck; injured back. 

2. Hurt back fitting heavy door 
inte place. 

3. Strained back lifting load he 
knew was too heavy. 

4, Pulling heavy rocks out of 
vineyard, strained back. 


LACEY AUTOMOTIVE PARTS C0, “22st vm 


3 Locations: 
° SALINAS ° SOLEDAD 


EXPERT LUBRICATION 


JACK M. HAYES 
ASSOCIATED SERVICE 


Phone 8325 
Main & Market Streets :: 


Salinas, Calif. 


res eta gan high wendy 


Gambles 


Western Auto 


Supply Company 


THE FRIENDLY STORE —::— LES HEDLEY, Manager 


Pe me EROPS te” 


Phone 6312 


164 Main Street 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


' . DANCE—Friday and Saturday 
| | ee to | 
WESTERN SWING MUSIC AT 


326 
CLUB 


Bill Harmon, Mgr. 


Phone 6643 


The friendliest Bar & Cocktail Lounge in the Alisal 


52 East Alisal St. 


Salinas, Calif. 


Use mechanical equipment or 
ask another man’s help when lift- 
ing heavy loads. 
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* KING CITY | DONT REACH AND LIFT 


1. Tried to raise garbage can 
from behind pile of trash, twisted 
back, 


2. Backed off truck, fell, twisted 


back. : 

3. Pushing cases through convey- 
or. twisted shoulder and back. 

4. Stood on box stacking cartons, 
overreached, box tipped, injured 
vertebra. 

5. Climbed ladder, reached for 
olives, branch gave way, man fell, 
injuring back. 

A crane. with boom horizontal 
can’t pick up as much as with the 
beom vertical. The same principle 
holds for the weak muscles of the 
back. Always stand close. 


CLEAN UP OIL SPOTS 

That’s no mirage on the floor— 
that’s danger. Listen to these: 

1. While feeding animals, slipped 
on wet floor, twisted back. 

2. Store floor had just been 
mopped; man slipped and injured 
back. 

3, While carrying box in can- 
nery, slipped on spilled fruit, hurt 
spine. 

4. Slipped on oil in.parking area 
and suffered badly sprained back. 

5. Bartender slipped on wet floor, 
broke leg and twisted back. 

Keep working surface dry or use 
non-skid shoes. 

ss; s 8 


LOWER TOGETHER 
_ 1, Carrying a long pipe, helper 
dropped his end, putting load on 
me; sprained back. 

2: Another maid and I carrying 
sofa, she stumbled, dropped her 


‘|end; my back was strained. .- 


3. Assisted by another man, lift- 
ed tray of dishes, strained back. 
Job called for four-man lift. 

4, Helping driver lift box on 
truck. He lost his hold. I tried to 
keep box from falling and injured 
my back, 


A team is only as goe@-as its: 


weakest member. 
KEEP WALKWAYS CLEAR 

Poor housekeeping wrecks many 
backs: 

1, Stepped on a loose sheet of 
paper, feet flew from under me, 
sprained back. 

2. Stumbled over cross brace in 
trench, twisted back. 

3. Stepped’on d@ match, thrown 
off balance, strained. back. 

4, Stepped on elastic band, 
slipped, strained back. 

5.. Tripped on torn stair carpet, 
fell full flight, injured spine. 

Keep aisles, passageways and 
stairs clean and clear. 


TRANSIT TRAVEL 
The street cars, trackless trol- 
leys and gas buses of America 


traveled more than three billion 


miles last year—almost 18 round 


% 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


Green's _ 
Camera Shop 


350 MAIN ST. PHONE 5247 


WICKENDEN'S 
MEN'S WEAR 


The Cameraman. 


803 E. ALISAL PHONE 4624 
220 Main St. Salinas 


Phone 4309 


Salinas, California 


Labor Day Greetings 


ECONOMY 
DRUG STORES 


3 Stores to Serve You: 


238 Main Street Phone 5363 
823 East Alisal Phone 2- 1604 
409 Main Street Phone 3242 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


KROUGH'S 
DRUG STORES 


Prescription 
Specialists 


— and — 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 
TO THE A.F. OF L. 
FROM 


SALINAS 
DRY GOODS 
CO. 


"CLOTHES FOR THE 
ENTIRE FAMILY" 


All Drug Store Service 


156 MAIN ST. PHONE 7617 


9 a.m. until 9:30 p.m. week days 
9 - 1—5 - 9:30 Sundays & Holidays 


633 E. ALISAL PHONE 3881 
Salinas, California 
Week days—10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Sun. & Holidays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m, 
5 p.m, to 9 p.m. 


138 Main Street 


SALINAS, CALIF. 
Phone 3857 


| 


Salinas Valley Realty Co. 


* REAL ESTATE °* INSURANCE. 
Serving the Salincs Valley Since 1919 


217 Main Street 
e Phone “7663 
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re Delinquency—A Product of = EMPLOYEES “Dat Or Man River Still Rolls— 
#7 Poor Vocational Education tian per, ANd With It a Lot of Freight 


Dat Ol’ Man River still goes rolling along, and with it the 


The great growth of juvenile delinquency is to be The Department of Labor has| Waterborne commerce that still carries a large part of the 
found more in the larger cities than in sparsely settled | “ed 500 employes due to cuts in| products and materials originating in the mid-section of the 
areas according to experts now studying the subject. its budget ordered by the Eisen- nation. Re SRE ORE yt cn ae ee 


hower Administration and carried ; 
Educators _have long recognized that the devil finds‘ | out by the House of Representa-| 7S fact, that inland waterborne | "ow overshadow the slower, eco- 


mischief for idle hands to do, and have tried to train in- | tives. re eat See ee ear tek aad mar aa oitminate 
: > e ’ Y 
stead of to teach students. Secretary of Labor Martin Dur- {Ut even being expanded, was re- | ig 


vealed in a recent article in the Things are different, though, 
official journal of the AFL Masters, | from the old days when flimsy 
Mates & Pilots. * | barges were floated or pushed 

‘une Mississipp1 River system, | downstream only, to be broken up 
which includes the Missouri, Ohio | for lumber at the end of the trip. 
Then stern-wheeler pusher craft 
had to deadhead their way wup- 
stream against the current for an- 
other tow. 

Today there is as much freight 
going up-river as down-river. Re- | 


They are now beginning to understand that the ap- | Ki" said that he could not wait to 
prentice training under the ancient guild system was a_ | “°° What the Senate does with the 


. . . appropriations bill allotting funds 
character-builder, which cannot be said of modern voca- | for the fiscal year hagingiine next 
tional education. 


: b July 1 because dismissed workers 
It is generally recognized that something like a re- | ™USt be given 30-day termination 
turn to the old method of training of apprentices is 


pay from funds available for the|9"4 other tributary rivers, has 
“ : fiscal year ending June 30. some 4,000 miles of channel nine 
needed to stamp out the viciousness now appearing in 

juvenile delinquents. 


feet or more in depth. 
It is generally conceded that fewer delinquents are 


Most of the personne] cuts were 
in the Wages and Hours Division. 
Three of the regional offices will 


Its arms reach into some of the 
most productive industrial and 


Salinas to be found in families where the bread winner has | have to be closed. sori py rgap cliche wire ges sponsible is the advent of the mod- 
9 learned to be a competent mechanic by being apprerticed The House cut $41,634,600 from | chain and funnel to the Gulf sea- niche Te ee noes Tee or 
to a trade. the amount requested by the Tru-| ports constituting one of America’s gents Mags errs De ne 


the ornate sterhwheelers of the 
earlier day, but it’s a better work- 


man Administration. major gateways to the world. 
The slash included reductions of! Fast rail, motor and air hauling h 
$415,000 from the Solicitor’s Of- vere 
Responsible, too, are improve- 


fice, which enforces labor laws; e . , ‘ 
$374,000 from the Bureau of Labor Reclamation Projects |ments in barge design. The new 


Standards, which helps states de-|! yaj ‘ ‘ ; : barges are no longer clumsy 
’ jor California projects are: All- 
3 . : ; i e 8 wooden. boxes,..The tows. are made 
The dues-paying union member is my provider: I shall | V°\0P Sound labor practices, pro-| American’ Githal, «$1,419,000; *Ca- | MOO neg barges ati the 
not be in want motes employment of the physi-|.chyma‘dam at Santa Barbara, $6- | 4P-W*", ‘ a> 3e 
ie ally handicapped and aids in solv-| 270,000; Central Valley, $38,370, |"¢@d and the rear to cleave tae 
He provideth me with paid holidays and vacations, that | ing migratory labor problems; $31/ 000; Solano County, $3,000,000. water, eliminating drag and giving 


I may live in greener pastures and fish i : million from grants to states for Bie Ne tal ieee Tales a more speed and economy. 
gr P sh in the still waters. the administration of employment There are about 46,000 persors 


He restoreth my back pay: he guideth my welfare with- | services and unemployment insur- | OM FILTER employed in river transportation, 
out cost to me, even though I stray in my path of-unright-| ance in spite of the estimates of| Replacement of the oil filter | two-thirds of them actually work- 
eo.sness—for my money’s safe. expects that jobless pay requests | cartridge each time the automo-|ing on the boats. 


‘ 3 : sant ya ° s } j boat 
Yea. tho “a will increase next year; and $6| bile engine’s crankcase is drained; Annual payrolls for riverbo 

generation yi Dhow has ee ee eee million from funds used to enforce| and refilled is advised. The filter | employees total between $150,009,- 
, 1 fear no evil, for he pays my may and protecteth the Wage-Hour and Walsh-Healey | cartridge removes foreign matter} 000 and $200,000,000. 


me. The working conditions he provideth, they comfort me. | acts—a cut that will affect work|such as dust, sludge and particles| Thus, the old wooden raft on 


pa SS cee 


He annointeth my head with the oil of security. involving the 75-cent minimum |0f metal from the oil. When the} which Huck Finn floated down ‘the 
He solaces my soul with a contract that protecteth my | W@ge. proper overtime pay and}cartridge has become saturated | Mississippi has been brought up to 
salary pate provi deth me with paabtner tamenann: back wages. harmful substances continue te| date as a part of one of the na- 


circulate through the oil pas. ages | tion’s biggest freighting systems—- 


a big business in its own right. 
OF Rn eee 


He fighteth my battle for pay raises and even more, he’ Meese oo ae House also 

. chopped off 37,000 hich the} 

speaketh strongly for my right. aie | ema ieids sas! for the Federal | labor disputes, determine collec- 
Yea, verily, my cup runneth over with ingratitude. Surely 


: Mediation and Conciliation Service, | tv¢-bargaining representatives of | Archeologists must be careful in 
5363 his goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my| an independent agency which helps |"! unions and hear grievances re-| sipping fossils. The entire fossil 


. 1604 ‘ life—free of cost. to prevent and settle strikes. SO RnE ER Teens MpiEn Cote skeleton is coated freely with shel- 
3242 And I shall dwell in the union house he hath built for-|Ancther cut of $104,000 was ad-|*S'S lac. Thin and absorbent rice pape? 
ever, and allow him to pay the cost. Ane. ere Se ee pi then spplied to the see ae 

A Christian respects a “picket line.” tion and Railroad | Adjustment| “Sure! That’s what he hit me/ bones, followed by another coat of 

. boards, which mediate railway | for—describing him.” ‘shellac. ~ +i 


on, ; 
is 
“7/1! Tri-Counties Packing Corporation 
ce a | | - .  Pre-Packaging The Sunny Sally Brand — | | 
NE 3681 | CELERY HEARTS 
nia. Phone Salinas 6714 P. O. Box 141 William A. Bolstad, Jr. 
aed a Castroville 5413 CASTROVILLE, CALIFORNIA ; Manager 
Monterey Bay Packing Company] — 
; Packers and Shippers Soo 
GEORGE S. de LORIMIER Brands: "BRONCO" -- "PINTO" 
Telephone Castroville 4371 ze Salinas 2-0437 — Post Office Box 478 Castroville, California 
California Artichoke & Vegetable Growers Corporation — 
: -.. Growers, Packers and Shippers : 
BRANDS: . - : P. O. Box 327— Castroville, California 
Castrovilles Pride -- Ocean Mist -- Cal-Art 
| : ‘We Specialize in Artichokes =e Castroville, Phone 5071 


Broccoli -- Sprouts -- Peas 


RANDY O. BARSOTTI, Manager Salinas Phone 7511 
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CAR AND TRUCK 
SERVICE 


Complete 
Motor Tune-up 


Salinas 6528 
115 Califernia St. 


651 Sanborn Rd. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| Phone 3726 


SALINAS 
MATTRESS CO. 


JERRY YEDNAK, Prop. 
MAKERS OF FINE 
MATTRESSES 
372 East Markef Street 
Phone 7473 = Salinas, Calif. 


-Wharton's 
Linoleum Shop 


627 E. Alisal St. 


Tombleson & Huck, Inc. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Phone 7658 


Salinas, California 


Pow 


4 


242 East Alisal St.— Salinas 


PHONE 6431 


"We Furnish Everything to Build Anything" 


Salinas -- Monterey -- King City 
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As Matters Stand 


(Reprinted from the Catholic 
Monitor) 


By JOSEPA A. BREIG 

I happened the other day to hear 
a radio ‘news commentator” grum- 
bling about a strike staged by a 
group of garage Mechanics. The 
mechanics, said the commentator 
in a voice dripping contempt, walk, 
ed off the job because they saie 
the garage was too cold. 

The commentator then com- 
mented, with a great show of 
righteous indignation, that after 
all it is pretty cold in Korea, too. 
It was a dreadful thing, he opined, 
for mechanics to go on strike be 
cause they are cold, while bravé 
men fight for freedom in the snows 
of Korea. 

I agreed witn the commentator 
that something was dreadful, but 
I could not agree with him abou’ 
what it was. 

WHAT SEEMED dreadful to me 
was his false logic, and his calm 
assumption that his audience was 
too stupid to see through it. Al- 
most as dreadful was the helpless- 
ness of his listeners to laugh him 
off the air. Much more. dreadful 
was his wicked misuse of patriot- 
ism in an attempt to justify what 
appeared to be a Clear case of mis: 
treatment of workmen. 

Obviously, there is one reason 
and one reason only, that UniteG 
States soldiers are cold in Korea. 
The reason is that there is no way 
for us to warm the part of Korea 
we hold. If we could warm it, we 
would; and we would make the 
Communist area mighty cold. 

EQUALLY obviousty, there is 
a simple way of warming a garage. 
The employer need only turn on 
the heat; or install a heating sys-} 
tem if he hasn’t already done so, 

To suggest that mechanics at 
home should try to work with 
fingers blye with cold, because the 
soldiers are cold overseas, is the 
weirdest kind of nonsense. 

To propose that workmen should 
weakly submit to injustice here, 
because their fellowmen are fight- 
ing against injustice abroad—Well, 
the proposition is precisely as silly 
as that. And to berate men as un- 
patriotic because they ask for 
proper working tonditions strikes 
me as rather worse than brainless. 

BUT IT is not with this partic- 
ular commentator, or with this 
particular piece of ,double-talking 
tommyrot, that I am mainly con- 
cerned. I am mainly concerned 
with three much larger matters. 

First, the claptrap uttered by 
this commentator is precisely the 
kind of blah which far too often 
passes for profound thinking on 
the air, in the newspaper and mag- 
azines, and in books, 

Second, there is a certain school 
or class of employers who really 
do feel — I cannot say think, for 
it isn’t thinking—the way the com- 
mentator felt. There are actually 
employers that—fatheaded. 

Third, there are hypocritical folk 
who try to use every emergency— 
especially every defense emergncy 
—to justify greed and disregard for 
human rights. s 

But what disturbs me most of 
all is the fact that the public, in- 
tellectually accustomed to the 
comics and the gossip columns and 
Movie magazine gush, seems to 
swallow the sort of slop issued by 
the radio commentator. 

ARE WE TOO PATIENT? 

AT LEAST, the public does-not 
get angry about it. The public 
does not seem to feel that its in- 
telligence has been insulted. 

The people, it seems to me, can 
become too confounded patient 
and long-suffering and lackadais- 
ical for their own good, and for 
the country’s good. 

What the world needs nowadays, 
among other things, is some good 
strong loud moral indignation. I 
should like now and then to see 
some liés shoved down the throats 
of the liars. I should like to see 
some of the doubletalk shouted out 
of court. 

_ NONSENSE, whether it be due 
to sloppy thinking or to calculated 
cunning, should not be shrugged 
off as harmless. It isn’t harmless. 
It is as dangerous as dynamite. 

Maybe the main reason he Com- 
munists try to feed us their big 
lies is that they have observed how 


foolishly tolerant we are of smaller 


lies at home, 
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GREETINGS ON LABOR DAY 
FROM FRIENDS OF LABOR 
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Roper Gas Ranges — Bathroom and Kitchen Fixtures 
Plumbing and Heating — Crosley Home Freezers 
Motorola Car and Home Radios — Zenith — Apex 


28 YEARS DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
SALINAS, CALIF. 


LABOR DAY 


Serving All 
Monterey County 
Valley Center 


Salinas 


223 SALINAS ST. 


PHONE 5625 


GREETINGS 


Salinas 


431 SALINAS STREET 
Phone 2-0412 


Ruth and Jack Harper 


ALISAL 
LAUNDERETTE 


Corner East Alisal & Hebro 
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“THE HOUSE OF LABOR IS 


ON SOLID FOUNDATIONS 


One of the enconraging events 
of the day is the steady growth of 
the international organization of 
workers. Brick by brick, and sec- 


tion by section, the House of World 
Labor is rising on solid founda- 
tions. : 

Recently the trade unions in the 
western hemisphere met in Mexico 
City to weld their organization inte 
a regional federation and laid plans 
for better conditions and higher 
wages for workers-in the Americas. 
There was no room here for the 
Kremlin controlled unions. This 
would only disrupt, subvert and 
weaken the whole structure—for 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions is built by or- 
ganizations that are free from em- 
ployer domination and free from 
government domination, 

But not only the Kremlin 
stooges were kept out. The captive 
unions of Argentina that permitted 
themselves to be swallowed by the 
Peron dictatorship and that long 
since forgot how to act and think 
like free and independent organiza- 
tions came knocking at the door. 
Without a shred of self-respect, 


The yardstick of a great man , 
whose Jeadership does not die with 
him is the living fire of truth in 
his words, the permanent quality 
sift down from his own to suc- 
of his utterances, the way his 
clarity of vision and his humanity 
ceeding generations. 


Samuel Gompers, many years: 
ago, wrote the following. His 
words are needed nuw as much 
as when he pronounced them. 

“The object of organized labor 
is to make the home more beau- 
tiful, to go down to the very lowest 
and lift them up, to make today | 
brighter than yesterday and each 
day brighter than the one which 
has gone before. 

“Some people think that the! 
labor movement’s object is to 
Strike. We don’t want to strike. 
It is an interruption and a burden | 
to our progress. We don’t want to | 
fight and we don’t want to strike, 
but there are worse things than} 
a strike—a degraded, debased de-! 
moralized, manhood. 


they had the effrontery to ask for 
seats next to men and women who 
devote their lives to the fight for 
freedom and justice. The Peronis- 
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‘Must Plan Ahead 


On Use of Land 


“Budgeting our land to produce 


tas were firmly told that men who | !ncome to buy the things we need / the union fold. 


Tre duty of the moment, as always, is to organize. Tell 


chose to be slaves do not belong in 


the Hause of Labor. The doors of | 
this house are open only to those | 
who would rather die than dt 


slaves. 

What would the answer be if 
Stalin’s or Franco’s stooges would 
knock on the door? Exactly the 
same. 

Unions have often been accused 
by their enemies of being primarily 
interested in dues and members. 
One need not deny the importance 
of numbers and dues to the life of 
organizations that have no other 
source of strength. But the pri- 
mary consideration has always 
been and will be: “Are these peo- 
ple ready to-fight for their right? 
To fight to be free?” 

The House of Labor builds on 
the foundations of freedom and 
justice, and time will make it the 
most impressive edifice in the 
world— for it will be a united na- 
tion of free working people that 
will make the world free. 


The Object of Union Labor— 


“This labor movement of ours 
is one of the most far-reaching in 


the world. A man may pray at/| 


any altar or at no altar, he may 
be a remember of any political 
arty, but so long as He is a labor- 


ing man he is welcome 
movement. 
“Our opponents say that we en- 


courage men not to do a square} 
day’s work. The chief element of | 


this statement is that it is not 
true. We say, ‘Bring on all the 
new machinery, all the new tools. 


We shall use them.’ But we also)! 


say, “There shall Qe no monopoly 
of the fruits. We demand our full 
share of the increased output of 
our toil.’ 

“The lesson of organization has 


|been taught for ages. Our country 


is a union. Where do we not find 
organization? The Board of Trade 


j}and the Chamber of Commerce are 


organizations. It is essential for 


‘the banker to organize and it is 


essential for the broker to or- 


¥. ou 


in our | 


| without waste,” says E. H. Spoor 
chairman of the California Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
committee, 

“Land must be used efficiently in 
the ever-continuing need for food,” 
he explains, “and this means bal- 
anced production as against sur- 
pluses of one crop and too little of 
another—or too much now and too 
little later on. It is not too early 
now for farmers to plan the use 
of the productive farm land in the 
years immediately ahead.” 

The safety of the country re- 
quires t’-e stock-piling of food and 
fiber for -ccasional years of reduc- 
ed production, he points out. But, 
when bins and cribs are full, land 
producing unneeded crops should 
be diverted to the production of 
others which are needed and to 
conservation uses which will as- 
sure continued abundant produc- 
tion in the future. 

The state chairman points out 
that the first step in soil and water 
conservation is to get the “cura- 
tive” type of conservation prac- 
tices into use to check soi] and 
water erosion. 


KEEP ON ORGANIZING 


Despite the tremendous progress made by organized labor 


the .:0n-uniopist: Join a union. 
heard—where it will count for 


in the last 15 years—progress just emphasized at Labor Day 
celebrations throughout the nation—plenty of workers are 
what is needed ‘without waste is| still unorganized. It’s up to union members to go after these 
just as important as budgeting our | Workers and show them they have no effective voice outside 


Get where your voice will be 
something. BE UNION! 


“What Do | Get Out of the Union?” 


The caption of this article 1s not | 
new to our readers. We nave re- 
peatedly employed it to call atten- | 
tion to some members’ illogical | 
attitude toward their union. But | 
while tne subject matter of this 
article is not new, it is as timely 
as it ever was, for the question is 
being asked again and again: | 
“What do I get out of this union?” | 

Members who ask this question | 
are nearly always those that rarely | 
attend meetings and who never | 
take a conspicuous part in solving | 
the local unicn’s problems. When- | 
ever such members mention 
“union,” they really mean the | 
union’s officers. It rarely occurs to | 
these members that they are part 
of the union and as such are partly 
responsible for its success or failure. 

A member’s responsibility to his 
union is not confined to the pay- 


make them. The officers may be 
bad or indifferent, as the saying 
goes, but in the final analysis the 
responsibility rests with the mem- 
bers. It must be assumed that the 
victorious candidates in a demo- 
cratically conducted election are 


ithe choice of the majority of the 


union’s members. But if the fittest 
candidates fail to win, the respon- 
sibility lies as much with those whe 
stay away from the polls as with 
those who from lack of understand- 
ing, selfishness or dishonesty, vote 
for candidates less qualified to 
meet the union’s requirements. 

To secure a disinterested expres- 
sion of the members on any prob- 
lem confronting the union, intlud- 
ing that of electing a. competent 
and honest set of officers, depends 
in part upon the ability af the 
members to reason objectively ana 


The next step is to nelp farmers’ ment of his monthly dues. It is his| logically and in part on their 


carry Out conservation practices 
|that would build into the soil re- 
sistance to erosion and depletion 
This includes practices which add 
humus to the soil and build up the 
productivity of the land. 

The third step, Mr. Spoor says, 
is to use the land in the production 
'of needed crops and not waste fer- 
I'tility On unneded production. 

These are the main features of 
the Agricultura] Conservation and 
related programs now in effect, the 
chairman explains. It provides for 
budgeting the use of the land so 
that is most exective in meeting 
jcurrent and future needs and for 


|conserving our soil and water re-| 


' sources through conservation prac- 
| tices geared to balanced produc- 
| tion. 


| ganize. Then why is it not essential 
|for the laborer? ‘ 

i “The labor movement was borr 
'of hunger—hunger for bread. It is 


| 


duty to take an active part in all | 
his local uhion’s affairs regardless | 
of whether they bear directly or | 
indirectly upon his personal rights | 
and interests. 

Unions are democratic institu- | 


knowledge of the union’s affairs. 
Education in the principles of © 
unionism and democracy is the 
most pressing need of the day and 
the union’s officers are responsible 
for its dissemination, But, all in all, 


| tions. By this we mean that they iit still is true that we get out of 


| are what the officers and members | the union what we put into it. 


| 
} 
j 
| 


} 


| 


' ganized 
|respiration, had the child out of | 


First-Aider Saves Life | 


San Diego (LPA)—Janet Louise | 
Goodman, 8, is alive because Sales | 
Drivers’ Local 863 set up a first aid | 
training program last year, and 
Charley J. Mittlestedter took his | 
training seriously. 

Making a milk delivery at Mis- | 
sion Beach, Charley saw a little) 
girl dragged unconscious from the | 
water. He plunged into the disor- | 
crowd, applied artificial | 


danger by the time lifeguards ar- | 
rived with an inhalator. f 
Charley spent 18 hours of spare | 


|still a hunger, but now it is for | time on basic first aid, and when | 


ithe better things of life’ 


% 


he finished he knew his stuff. 


v 


“A man we all know and love, Mr 
Uh, Uh...” 


The Monterey County Central 


Labor Union 


AND CO The Parent Organization ofthe A. F. of L. in This Area 
o ichesil WSrst Whshes to All Se Vk wibers | 
(3, thei Kol: day, Sopleneioee bd th 
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Following is a List of the Affiliated Unions of this Council: 


Barbers Union, Local No. 827 — 

‘Building Service Employees Union, No. 77 
Butchers Union, Local No. 506 
Carpenters Union, Local No. 925 


Cleaners and Dyers Union, Local No. 258-B 


Electrical: Workers Union, Local No. 243 


Engineers’ Union, 


Hotel & Restaurant Employees & Bartenders Union, 


Local No. 39 


Local No. 355 


-Laborers & Hodcarriers Union, Local No. 272 
Union, Local No. 258 


Laundry Workers 


Musicians Union, Local No. 616 
Motion Picture Operators Union, Local No. 6i1 
Mechanics and Machinists Union, Local No. 1824 


Office Employees Union, Local No. 94 
Painters & Paperhangers Union, Local No. 1104 
Pressmen & Assistants’ Union, Local No. 328 
Retail Clerks Union, Local No. 839 

Roofers Union, Local No. 50 7 
Sugar Workers Union, Local No. 20616 
Teachers Union, Local No. 1020 
Typographical Workers Union, Local No. 543 


LABOR DAY. 1953 


Few speeches were ever de- 
livered which have won immortal- 
ity so unquestionably as the fa- 
mous Géttysburg Address given by 
Abraham: Lincoln. “In. that famous 
speech appeared. the. phrases which 
have come to be the theme for 
hope, faith and action of free 
democratic peoples — “government 
of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” It is well, there- 
fore, that. we _ occasionally re- 
examine President Lincoln’s in- 
spiring eloquence, for these are 
times in which government of, by 
and for the people must be guard- 
ed, cherished and protected.’ Our 


General Box 


Distributors 
BOX DEPARTMENT 


TOM N. RYAN, District Manager 


through countless struggies. Let 
us each, therefore, pause a mo- 
ment and rededicate himself to 
doing what he can to help pre- 
serve this great heritage. 


More men are going into British 
angineering. At the end of last 
IJctober, the total in engineering 
vas 4,171,000, an increase of al- 
nost 100,C00 since the beginning 
of 1951. 
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THE FARMERS INSURANCE GROUP 


AUTO & TRUCK FIRE COMPENSATION 
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abor Smallest 
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Department 


Of the Federal Government | M 


Excerpts from an Address by 
MARTIN P. DURKIN 
Secretary of Labor 

The United States Department 
of Labor is not a giant, sprawling, 
unwieldy government agency. Ac- 
tually, it is the smallest depart- 
ment of the Federal Government 
and has a total employment of 
some 5,900 employees. The next 
larger department is six times 


heritage of freedom was won} bigger. 


Very little of the money appro- 
priated under the name of the 
Department of Labor is spent on 
the department itself. In fact, out 
of ‘each dollar appropriated, only 
nine cents is allocated to the de- 
partment’s cost of operations. The 
other 91 cents is earmarked for 
grants to the 48 states; compensa- 
tion payments to injured federal 
employees; and for unemployment 
benefits to veterans. 

The broad purpose of the de- 
partment was defined by Oongress 
just 40 years ago and it has re- 
mained unchanged. In the law 
creating the department, Congress 
specifically stated that the purpose 
of the Department of Labor shall 
be to foster, promote and develop 
the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States;.to improve 
their working conditions; and to 
advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment. 

Probably the .oldest and most 
widely known division of the De- 
partment of Labor is the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. It has long 
been recognized as the official gov- 
ernment source of the Consumers’ 
Price Index—an instrument for 
measuring price changes which 
has acquired more and more im- 
portance in wage negotiations. 

oS * * 


Another bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor of real-importance 
to all employers and wage earners 
is the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

Under the basic act creating the 
Labor Department and other laws, 
the bureau furnishes information 
and technical assistance on safety 
standards to states, to employers, 
to labor, and to civic organizations. 
Through these methods, safety pro- 
grams, safety training programs, 
and safety codes have been devel- 
oped in all industries. 

The bureau also develops and 
promotes labor standards. It gives 
technical assistance to states, or- 
ganizations, and other groups on 
labor law and administration of 
such laws. Thus, service is sup- 
plied on workmen’s compensation, 
safety and health, and industrial 
relations, 


The authority vested in the Sec- 


In. short, the bureau cooperates 
with the states in assuring proper 
administration of. these particular 
phases of the Social Security Act. 

* * * 

Valuable as the work of these 
separate bureaus has been, not one 
of them exceeds the day-to-day 
help which is provided by the Bu- 
reau of Apprentice Training of 
the Department of Labor. 

Apprentice training is a capital 
investment in the future of many 
‘industries. Like all capital invest- 
ments, it requires spending money 
today with the knowledge that to- 
morrow it will yield substantial 
benefits. 

The bureau can stand ready to 
assist anyone who is genuinely in- 
terested in developing craftsmen, 
but it cannot do that alone. There 
must be voluntary cooperation on 
the part of the state governments 
and on the part of the trade 
unions. 

We have just passed through a 
period of war-time demand for 
skilled craftsmen which exhausted 
the supply of apprentice - trained 
mechanics. We know that in order 
to do what we could to meet the 
nation’s needs, we used _ poorly 
trained or partially trained men. 

In short, sound apprenticeship 
training programs— properly ad- 
ministered to fit the needs of the 
industry generally and of the 
plumbing and pipe fitting industry 
particularly—are one of the keys 
to American well-being. ~ 

In times of peace, ‘apprentice- 
trained mechanics make possible 
a rising standard of living. 


In times of war, these same 
craftsmen spell the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. 

Productivity is the path to peace 
and plenty. 


Length of Workday 
Came Down Slowly 


In 1886 the average working day 
was 14 to 18 hours.. 

On May 1 of that year some 
200,000 workers around the coun- 
try went on strike for the 8-hour 
day. Tens of thqusands of work- 
ers were unemployed at the time. 
To them a shorter day meant a 
chance for a job. To the others it 
meant leisure and a chance to be 
with their families. 


Employers united to smash the 
strike and the press jumped to 
their aid. The May 1 issue of the 
New York Times commented: 
“Strikes to enforce the demand for 
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retary of Labor by the Davis-| eight hours a day may do much 
Bacon Act enables the department | to paralyze industry ... but they 
to pre-determine the prevailing | cannot succeed.” In. the Illinois 
wage rates paid mechanics and | state Register the 8-hour move- 
laborers on any government Con: | ment was termed “one of the most 
tract exceeding $2,000. This law | oonsummate pieces of humbuggery 
gives assurance to all contractors |ever suggested in connection with 
that wages not lower than the jthe jabor question . . . The thing 
pre-determined wage rates shall | j, really too silly to merit the at- 
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be paid. 
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,One of the largest bureaus in 
the Department of Labor is con- 
cerned with employment and un- 
employment. 

With regard to employment, the 
Bureau of Employment Security 
operates the United States Em- 
ployment Service. In this connec- 
tion, it promotes and develops a 
federal-state system of public em- 
ployment services throughout the 
nation. Thus, it aids the states in 
promoting job opportunities and 
stabilizing employment. Further- 
more, this service is beneficial to 
employers since it enables them 
to secure, train and utilize work- 
ers in their industries. Above all, 
through this service, coordination 
is provided between the vari- 
ous systems of employment offices 
throughout the nation. 

; ae e bd 

The functions of the Bureau of 
Employment Security in the fed- 
eral-state system of unemployment 
insurance are particularly inter- 
esting to employers, since they pay. 
the unemployment tax under the 
Social Security Act. When the 
Bureau of Employment Security 


was transferred to the Department. 


of Labor in 1949, the responsibili- 


|ties of unemployment insurance 


tention of a body of lunatics.” 


The workers paid no heed to this 
advice and stood firm. In Chi- 
cago, where more than 65,000 were 
on strike, 3,000 went to Haymarket 
Square May 4 for a rally. As the 
peaceful meeting was in session, 
186 cops suddenly started march- 
ing toward the crowd. 

Suddenly a bomb exploded in the 
middle of the police parade and 
seven officers were killed. The 
police started firing, killing or in- 
juring 200 people. Around the na- 
tion the incident was used as an 
excuse to crack down on. strikers. 
By the end of May the bulk of 
them were back at work. For most, 
the strike meant shorter hours, 
but only temporarily. As labor was 
subjected to unceasing attack, em- 
ployers raised the hours again. But 
the demand for the 8-hour day 
was never stilled, until it finally 
became the law of the land with 
adoption of the wage-hour law in 
1938. ; 


$32,500 for Injuries 


Oakland, Calif. (LPA).— Henry. 


W: Roman, member of the Paint. 
érs’ Union, got a settlement of 
$32,500 for injuries he received. in 
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SEE 


Even the best and most alert 
motorists need time to react when 


an emergency arises. As simple a 
MUS "7 LC reaction as remeving the foot from 
the accelerator and pressing down 


the brake pedal can seldom be 


done in less than three-quarters 

: of a second, and in case the driver 

is fatigued or otherwise not alert 
i 


t often takes twice that long. The 

by ADAM RIGHTOR safe driver will recognize this and 
i ‘ make due allowances by keeping 

For a number of years the American Federation of Labor | ciear space ahead of him and by 


opposed an Unemployment Law; and most particularly, its!controlling his speed. 
co-partner the Employment Division, which the AFL feared 


The pioneers of organized tabor 
were men who worked hard, risked 


much, and studied more to bring 
upon this earth a torce or a power 
in unions which shpuld insure to 


workers just pay, or as near there- l 


to as possible. 


These pioneers burned the mid- 
night oil, and spent long hours 
with books on philosophy, and the 
histories of law and politics. They 
recognized that in a land where 
liberty and freedom were pre- 
served, working people should do 
the planning for the future of la- 
bor, and should avoid being misled 
by those in the professions who 
looked down their noses at the 
man with a hoe. 


These pioneers dug deep for 
their knowledge, and the outstand- 
ing leadership bade workers not to 
look to the courts of the rich and 
powerful for relief or redress of 
grievances. Some of them envis- 
aged a workmen’s compensation 
law administered by the State 
without interference from courts 
and lawyers, which would give a 
part of the relief which should 
go to workers injured in industry, 
or to their widows and children. 
Others opposed the idea. -It was 
tried, and.it has not worked ott 
60 well, 


Practically all the outstanding 
leaders opposed an unemployment 
law. They opposed state and 
municipally operated employment 
agencies. Those pioneers were in- 
tellectual giants compared with 
the surface thinkers of today. To- 
day organized labor is the giant 
but its leaders fail to use the great 
membership now organized to get 
as much for the worker as was 
obtained for him by the early 
leaders who had so few in num- 
bers to back up their programs. 

Those who Visit the halls of the 
,egisjatures and talk glibly about 
amendments to- labor laws are sO 
ignorant of the subject that fre- 
quently they hire lawyers to draw 
up those amendments. 


The thing which the unlettered 
union leader does not see is that 
the institution of such agencies as 
the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, the Unemployment and Em- 
ployment Dept., and other agen- 
cies cause workers to look to the 
law instead of to the union for 
relief, The old pioneers spent long 
sleepless nights thinking up ways 
to cause the worker to look to the 
union for relief. 


The reason is simple. Workers 
did not get justice from courts and 
lawyers, and the early unionists 
believed workers should attempt 
to escape them and to build up 
organizations which would : cause 
them collectively to work out 
their own security. They knew 
the courts stooged for the rich and 
the powerful, and a worker had 
little chance to secure anything 
from them but the chains for his 
own slavery. 

The early students among work- 
ers laid the groundwork for a phi- 
dosophy which might be defined by 
saying: “Within the workers them- 
selves is the competency for them 
to maintain their own freedom 
and liberty.” 


~ When a worker thinks things 


out for himself, without the aid 


of thé law or lawyers, he must 
reach a conclusion so fundamental 
and bdsic ‘that hé- will at once 
turn. away’ from the State Unem- 
ployment ‘and Employment: agency, 


. ‘Whieh ‘is. usually described as ‘an 
insurance business. 


.. *Lhis conclusion is that : veindiens: 


ployment befiefits are but an ex- 
tension of the wage system,”° and 


whenthat fundamental fact is ac-- 
cepted, “one can’ start building’ 


. Wpon.it: reasons. and conclusions 
that. co baal dh ‘the: Parente eer - Problem. ae ee Oren. in . the. 


When one begins to think of a 
wage system as an insurance busi- 
ness, he sees it is variable as the 
shade by the light quivering aspen 
made, and there is nothing solid or 
substantial to it. 


Pioneers in the early years of 
American labor unions were beset 
on all sides by thinkers with all 
sorts of cure-alls for all the ills of 
unionism. They. ranged all the 
way from Communists to prescrip- 
tions from hard-boiled employers, 
from slippery lawyers to profes- 
sors of theoretical economy. 


The big job of the labor leaders 
was to cause more and more work- 
ers to believe in unionism, and to 
look to it for relief, and to en- 
courage union’ men and women to 
study and to make themselves 
more woréhy of a better life into 
which they were about to enter. 

The pioneers proclaimed the 
union and unionism. They: urged 
workers to have faith in each oth- 
er. They fostered apprenticeship, 
as a means of causing a worker to 
take pride in his craftsmanship. 
They tried to give unions the con- 
trol over apprenticeship, and next 
over employment, for mechanics 
as well as apprentices. 


The unions controlled the wage. 
rates -for union mechanics.. They 
drew up the agreement, or the 
“pill of prices,’ and no man should 
work for less than the price set 
by the union, 


The first American book on col- 
lective bargaining was published in 
1916. It was about the coal indus- 
try. Prior to that it was an ac- 
cepted practice for unions to set 
the rate for which mechanics, 
helpers, and apprentices worked. 
The only voice the empleyer had 
in it was to pay the rates or run 
a non-union shop and face a boy- 
cott. 


The so-called modern heavy 
thinkers should read a bit of his- 
tory and stop to think about these 
questions: Who fixes wage rates 
today? Who runs apprenticeship 
systems today? Why do workers 
look to a State Commission for a 
job? Why can’t labor unions con- 
trol the apprentices and the wage 
rates? Isn’t control of both a 
union function? 

* When we conclude that unem- 
ployment benefits are an extension 
of the wage system, it ought ‘to be 
apparent that unions are being 
weakened while workers look to 
government agencies for relief in 
their work, or lack of it, instead 
of looking to the unions. At least, 
the unions should make that claim, 
and try to live up to it by develop- 
{ing plans and programs to aid 
workers. 


Obligation to Organize 


“Every man has Pri duty to see 
that all his professions] interests 
are protected and secure. He has 
the duty to aim at obtaming for 
himself and his family ali that is 
necessary to lead a truly human 
life, sheltered against the chances 
of the future. He has the duty to 
cooperate for the welfare of his 
fellow citizens, especially those to 
whom he is united. by common in- 
terests. He has the duty to collab- 
orate for the restoration of a more 
balanced social order by favoring 
the respect of justice in all the 
activities of labor, industry, and 
ecommerce. The isolated worker 
cannot achieve this. United with 
‘his fellow-workers, he will be able 
to perform that imperious social 
duty. In the present state of 
things, therefure, there is a moral 
obligation to take an active part 
in the professional organization.” 
(From: Pastoral Letter of. the 
Archbishops and Bishops. of the 
Civil Province of Quebec on “The |, 
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LABOR DAY, 1953 


‘("Water, Life ji oe 


| Of the Lan qd’ r Labor Day Greetings 
The phenomenal growth, urban. 
industrial. and agricultural, of this , 
‘ state during the past decade, com- 
: bined with tne drought of the last | 


three years, has emphasized the | 


extreme dependence of all types of | * { 
activity in California on water. : 
Water shortages have occurred in | “> oe 
many separate areas throughout 


the state. Although many of these | 
shortages are local in nature and | 
have been or can be ameliorated 
by expansion of existing facilities, 
others are area-wide and can only 
be overcome by elaborate and cost- 


a 
ly water supply projects. ° 
paniaitita- <aay Ss Waiaored by George Wilkerson, Branch Manager 


Seas ata aeele ile tne | CONTRACTORS 
face streams heading in the moun- 


tains and the underground basins | TRANSIT MIXED CONCRETE 


i 


in the alluvial materials: which fill | 
our major valleys. However, in re- | 


ality there is only one original | ABBOTT STREET ‘Phone 2-5333 
source—the winter precipitation. | SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


Surface streams are replenished by | 
rainfall and melting snow. Waters | 
in the underground basins ase re- | 
‘plenished by percolation from) 
rainfall on the valley flbors, from 
the stream channels which enter | 
the valleys and from water spread | 
artificially on the valley floor 

‘Tands. Your 

In some of our more highly de- | q q 

veloped or densely populated areas Distributor 
the combined diversions from the | 

surface streams and extractions | for 
from the underground basins have | 


y.. exceeded the available local water | Monterey 
f . To provide adequate sup- | 
GROWERS - SHIPPERS eae | 


plies of water for these areas it} 
has been necessary to construct | - County 
Bang-Up — Boss Brands !large systems such as the Colorado | 

| river aqueduct bringing Colorado 


river water to the metropolitan | 
CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES larea of southern California, the | 
Los Angeles aqueduct conveying e °9 @ e ? 
x i : water from the Owens and Mono} alo git istri utin ; 0 
: basins to Los Angeles, the Hetch- ® 
~ 


ae eo ees 


A Truly Fine Pale Beer 


Hetchy and Mokeloumne river 


liain Office aqueducts transporting water sup- | 
} plies from the Sierra Nevada to a . . a 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA ti is canetnce ‘ap area, ant: Warehouses in Salinas and Monterey 
= — the Central Valley Project which | : 
relephone 7676 provides, through an exchange of 


Sacramento river water for San 
Joaquin river water now used in 
the lower San Joaquin valley, for) 
the use of such San Joaquin river 
. - water for a supplemental irriga- 
A : tion supply to lands on the eastern ; ~ 
Labor Day Gi CELE slope the upper -San Joaquin 

valley as far south as Bakersfield. | 

Supplemental water will be re- 

quired in other areas of this state, 
within the forseeable future of the | 
development of California contin- | 
ues at the rate of the past three | 
decades, Under legislative direc- 
tion, the State Water Resources | 
Board through the agency of the | 
Division of Water Resources of the | 
Department of Public Works is, 
now engaged in a study of the 
water resources of the state with | 
the objective of formulating a 
state-wide plan for the full practi- 


ill : ki 
cable conservation, control and) 
utilization of the waters of the | 3 
state. With the completion of this | “ 
plan and the construction of the 


‘projects which will be proposed | 
therein, it is anticipated that suf- | 


ficient water would be provided to! Phone 7365 Salinas, Calif. 


supply the ultimate needs of the | : 
state. Many of these projects, how- 4 101 HIGHWAY SOUTH 
ever, will be costly. In order to 

provide water at costs within the |~ iy ; 
ability of the consumer to pay it 
will be necessary that other func- | 
tions such as flood control, naviga- 
tion, recreation and power produc- 
tion carry a substantial part of the 
costs Of the projects. Aliso, due to 
the fact that future supplemental 
water supplies will become in-| 
creasingly costly, it is essential 


i a BEST WISHES 
that present supplies be conserved | ee als FROM 
by improved uses, and protected 


from pollution. ‘ a | 
: : _ ® i The Judge Speaks D on ' Ui tz 
. In Baltimore, Md., a 39-year-old | a e 
convict escaped from the Maryland 
& © ‘ eo Penitentiary after spending two enera . ‘ire oO. 


full years tunneling under the| 
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GREETINGS 
AND 


3 a sae Growers -- Packers --. Shippers walls. Labor leaders were fasci- | bas i : 
eae PP nated by the comments of Balti-| Faetory Contro! KRAFT SYSTEM Tire Renewing 
Ss more Supreme Court Judge Eugene | 
ee ae : O’Dunne, who said, “Perhaps it 
Pr 5 : C ALIFORN: A VEGET ABLES might be well for him to be recap- The GENER AL Tire 

Pe Sa Fy i tured. Then there might be a par- 
hey es ( ‘ don, decorations for ingenuity, and 


-|two years’ back pay, with overtime s 3 e 
Phone 8041 | for the labor performed on Satur- 303 Pajero—Between Pajaro and Alisal Sts. 


days and Sundays.” ° 
ss eee acbries mime Phone 8003 _.. Salinas, Calif. 
ae | '. Go Union—Buy Label. a pee —_ 


>. Box 750 Salinas, Calif. ~ 
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.we have the answer to much of 
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‘WE VOTED 


IN GOOD 


CONGRESSES 
DURING THE THIRTIES 


By JAMES L. McDEVIFT 
Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


To be a SUCCESS in Politics 


So it is only logical that a poli 
elected is going to be Kind to 


campaign and cast their votes 
Sometimes the politician who is! 
elected in a given district does not 
truly represent the wishes of most 
of the people residing therein, as | 
reflected in publi¢ opinion polls. 
But you may rest assured that he 
is careful to represent the wishes 
of those who actually put up the 
campaign funds and cast the votes. 
Unfortunately, in recent years 
less than half the eligible adults 
in this country have voted on 
Election Iiay. A quick look at the 
campaign fund reports filed after 
election shows where the money. 
comes from. It flows principally 
from the special interest lobbies 
and from wealthy individuals who 
want their pet projects protected 
even at the expense of the public. 


What can you do about it? The 
answer is quite simple. First, you 
and I and millions of other Ameri- 
cans with no special axe to grind 
can join forces on Election Day to 
elect men who will honestly repre- 
sent the public interest. 


The more of us who vote, the | 
more good men will be elected. 
History. proves that. In 1932 and 
1934 and again in 1936 record vote 
turnouts resulted in three Con- 
gresses in a row which passed 
more beneficial social and labor 
measures than all the Congresses 
in the previous 140 years. 

Starting with 1938 the vote on’ 
Election Day fell off. By 1946 it 
was so bad that only 37 per cent 
of the potential voters cast ballots, 
and thus the terrible 80th Con- 
gress was elected. And the first 
action taken by that Congress was 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, 

Two years later in 1948, an 
aroused public, sick of the arro- 
gant misrule of the 80th Congress, 
cast 12 million more votes than in 
1946 and elected the best Congress. 
in a decade. The vote slipped back 
a bit in-1950—and'so did Congress. 

Within our own A.'F. of L. ranks 


that question. Surveys show that 
almost 5 million of our 8 million 
members are registered voters. So 
that leaves 3 million more right 
within our own ranks. 

In addition, there are the wives 
and husbands and adult relatives 
of each A. F.of L. member’s fam- 
ily. Assume just one such relative 
per family and assume that half 
are not now registered. -That is 
another 4 million non-voters right 
within our ranks who are not now 
registered. 

Don’t worry about ringing door- 
bells in the wealthy suburbs or 
out in the farm areas to get more 
registered voters: That kind of 
voter usually votes against our 
best interests. We should concen- 
trate on getting our kind of people 
registered so they will vote for the 
kind of Congressman we like on 
Election Day. We will find our 
kind of people right in our own 
union halls. 

The second thing we can do is 
to see to it that our friends have 
enough funds to run a campaign 
without having to accept money 
from the special-interest lobbists, 
who naturally expect a payoff. We 
don’t have to put up $500 or $1,000 
apiece as the lobbyists and the 
wealthy do. All each. of us has to 
do is give just $1 to join Labor’s 
League for Political. Education. 
Every dollar goes for thé support 
of candidates endorsed by the state 
and local branches of LLPE. 

The key to victory is to con- 
tribute, register, and VOTE. That’s 
the key—there is no other, 


Voids Election 


“Milwaukee (LPA)—The National 
Labor Relations Board en Oct, 25 
set aside a representation election 
among non-production employees 
ofthe Le Roi Co., held March 13. 
because of an improper pay raise 
given 10. days before. 


eee ptf ee esas cesses tusiepcichiagiabiicnaints 


you have to be practical. It}: 


tician who succeeds in getting 
those who helped finance his 
for him. 


CHECKS AND 
BALANCES 


Can organized labor share in 
management without violating the 
fundamental interests and aims of 
both? Better still, shall it? 


That probiem, so glibly talked 
about yet so little understood in 
the United States, was brilliantly 
analyzed some time ago by John L. 
Lewis before a delegation of visit- 
ing German miners. The United 
Mine Workers’ leader made his 
position known in answer to ques- 
,tions as to what he thought of 
“Mitbestimmungsrecht,” or co-de- 
termination of labor in managing 
the coal and steel industries of 
Western Germany. 


Lewis, disclaiming any intent to 
| exkticine German labor policies or 
'the co-determination law recently 
approved by the western German 
parliament, stated that he wanted 
to confine his observations solely 
to the American economy.. He then | 
explained: 


“So far as the United Mine 
Workers are concerned, we. do not 
want the responsibility of manage- 
ment. We want the people who put 
their money into it to worry about 
management problems. We can 
help them to decide—at times—on 
matters of policy and principles, 
without being burdened with the 
responsibility of their detailed 
management problems. 

We hold that if you change the 
form or concept of a labor union 
so that it becomes either an owner 
or management of a commercial 
enterprise, then it is no longer a 
labor union with the mobility, free- 
dom and strength to enforce eco- 
nomic pressures, 


FIRST LIEN ON 
BUSINESS. 


The first lien on any. business js | 


wages. The worker gets his. off the 
top—before the supplies, the tax 
collectors, or the investors. 

If -a business goes. broke, over- 
due bills for labor are the first to 
be paid as the assets are liquidated. 
Not until that charge if met in full, 
can any other debtor get all or any 
part of what he has coming. - 


These facts are as obvious as day 
and. night—and that’s one reason 
we rarely think of them. Al) other 
kinds of obligations may be de- 
ferred, the worker is always paid 
in full. 

This is as it should be. The old 
saying that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire has literally found its 
reflection in the law and in the 
universal business practice. It is in- 
dicative of the place that labor 
holds in our free enterprise system 
under a representative form of gov- 
ernment. In most businesses, own- 
ers may get nothing on their in- 
vestment—but the the payroll is 
the largest single item of expense 
aside from the purchase of mate- 
rials and supplies—and much of the 
money for those requirements 
‘winds up in pay envelopes all over 
the country. 

Labor in America gets more 
money than labor anywhere else. 


‘It has far better living standards. 


It receives many valuable benefits 
—unemployment compensation, 
pensions, ‘old age payments, sick- 
ness compensation, and so on. No 
group has a greater stake in the 
American ecoromy‘and the Amerie 
can system of doing things. 


The ballot was first used in an- 
cient Athens for voting the exile 


of persons charged with treason. — 


* 
_ 
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| SUNNY SMILES—Blonde Do- 

lores Marlin is living the .clean, 
| healthy life at Las Vegas. Not only 
{is she keeping away from those 

gambling dens, but she’s biped 
the boys out in the sunshine to see | 
what they’ve been missing at night. 
(LPA) 


Clean Oil Profits 


When isan oil shortage not an 
oil shortage? That’s easy — when 
the oil industry decides to hell with 
consumers. 

A recentiy issued report of the 
Senate small business committee 
revealed that there “never has been 
a real over-all shortage of petrol- 
eum,” as the industry complained 
last year. 

“At the time the consumers were 
feeling the greatest pinch,” the re- 
port said, “. .. there were 220,000,- 
000 barrels of crude oil in storage 
mainly controlled by the larger 
units, which could have been dis- 
tributed among’ independent refin- 
e~ies who were running under Cca- 
pacity.” 

! 


Hard on Ears 

In Corinth, Miss., musicians union 
officials pondered over the idea of 
| Setting higher pay scales for mem- 
bers who have to conduct amateur 
orchestras. They found a forceful 
argument in the case of Robert 
Bryant, director of the city’s school 
bands, who resigned because an 
ear injury had become aggravated 
by the raucous band noises he had 
to listen to. 


Tune in on Frank Edwards—at 
OE ORO Me er Lee eee sek ee ae or at union meeting. 


os GREETINGS FROM THE | 
Salinas Automobile Dealers Assn. 


HARVEY L. BURCHELL COMPANY HANSON AUTO COMPANY | 


Phone 6409 
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LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


SMART SHOP 


THE SHOP OF 


DISTINCTIVE APPAREL 


523 So. Main Street 
Phone 5305 


We Feature These | 
Nationally Adevrtised 
Brands — 


MAGNAVOX 
ZENITH 
PHILCO 
R.C.A. 


313 Main Street 


Phone 4267 - 
SALINAS, CALIF. 


| BAR 
| 


| 
tee 


Kane é ei Fech » LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


IN TELEVISION ... 


| 


| 


| Alisal District 


Twin Gates 


- COFFEE SHOP 
CARD ROOM ae 
MARKET STREET 
Phone 9438 o 
SALINAS, CALIF. 


11 _W. 


W. L. “PETE” 
WINTER — 


Painting and Decorating 
Spray Painting 
Phone 2-3538 


105 Dolores Street 


“SALINAS — 
VALLEY’S | GIN'S) 
FINEST THR 
SUPER Maa 
MARKET” 


YORK F. GIN 
Gen. Mer. 


Phone 2-0841 


Sanborn Road & Garner Ave. 


fics SUPER un MARI 


Salinas, Calif. 


THE TRIANGLE C0. 


Fertilizers and Insecticides 


Phone Salinas 4843 
320 West Market Street 


P.O. Box 657 
J. F. Sloan 


ERNEST J. CAMY MOTOR COMPANY 


Phone 2-0117 


COCHRAN. MOTORS 


Phone 6413 


erect oo MOTOR COMPANY 


Phone 6405 


GRISSOM MOTOR COMPANY 
Phone 6457 5 


RICHARDSON MOTOR COMPAR 


PRE-FERTILIZE WITH 


SALAD BOWL BRAND 
insecticides FERTILIZERS. weesicies - 


“Blended to your specifications” 
Sales and Application 


Mfgrs. and distributors of 
agricultura!] chemicals, 


Salinas 
Chas. Morgantini, Greenfield 


DON THOMPSON, PONTIAC, INC. 


VOSS MOTOR COMPANY | 


CLYDE YOUNG MOTOR 


Salinas, Calif, 


co. 


Phone 2-6479 | ~ 
Mordy S. Rose f 


Phone 2-0225 mS 


S & $ BUICK, INC, 


Phone 7671 


Phone 5728 


Phone 7396 


Phone 5776 


~ Greetings to Labor 


on Labor Day 


*. ew 
Best Wishes to All Labor on 


~ STANDARD FURNITURE CO. 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


ce Phone 4522 
JOHN at CALIFORNIA 


~ AIRPORT BUILDERS SUPPLY 
. & HARDWARE 


=i GEORGE E. BENOIT ofa 


MILL WORK 
BUILDERS' HARDWARE — FULLER PAINTS 
PLUMBING AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


rs Phone 4798 
215 W. Curtis Street 


Ss 


Labor Day, 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


HONEY DIP 
DO-NUTS 


446 So. Main Street 
Across from Vogue -:Theatre 


HOME PACKAGE and 
COFFEE COUNTER 


Hours: 7 a.m, to 10 p.m, 
Closed Sundays 


Phone 8362 


Salinas, Calif. 


“DON C. WEAVER) ove xew rocanos: 
Salinas, Calif. 131 Abbott 


Auto Parts 
Service 


AUTO PARTS & MACHINE SHOP 


Phone 2-4775 
Salinas, California 


-- Vegetable Grower 


"EAST GABILAN ST. 
SALINAS 


LABOR ‘DAY GREETINGS 


MONTEREY BAY SUPPLIERS 


' Phone 2-3542 Salinas, Calif. 


ZABOR LK 


__ SALINAS VALLEY FEED CO. 


East Market & Soledad Streets 
Salinas, Calif. 


val tering 


COLLECTIVE 


BARGAINING 


tlantic City— Miss Shirley C. 
Titus, executive director of the 
California State Nurses Assn., told 
the convention of the American 
Nurses Assn, that nurses must use 


collective bargaining tactics in or- 
der to raise their “perennially sub- 
standard” wages. 

The convention learned that ap- 
proximately tv’o-thirds of the 6,500 
hospitals in the U.S. force their 
nurses to work more than 40 hours 
a week and that some nurses are 


-working as many as 56 hours a 
k 


At its final session the nurses’ 
convention voted demand for a 40- 
hour week with no deduction in 
pay, time and one-half for over- 
time, and two consecutive days off 
each week, 

In her speech, Miss Titus pointed 
out that because the welfare of 
sick patients is involved, nurses 
always have agreed not to strike. 


. | But, she declared, their employers 
jhave taken advantage of the no- 


‘strike policy and the nurses must 


|henceforth be more militant if 
| they are to win their demands for 


a shorter workweek. Hospitals 
cannot be allowed to “just sit back 
and enjoy a privilege no other 
category of employers enjoy,” Miss 
Titus declared. 

Rev. Joseph Munier told the 
nurses’ ,convention that ‘“experi- 
ence shows that anyone who works 
for a living simply cannot trust 
his welfare and security to the 
bénevolence of his employer.” 


Should Discard 
Outworn Beliefs 
About Unions 


(Excerpts: from a speech by Lt. 


Col. G.. R. Creel, Office Chief of | 


Staff, Public Information Service, 
U.S. Army.) 

Today we are faced ‘with the 
pre-eminent fact that if civiliza- 
tion is to survive, we must culti- 
vate the science of human rela- 
tions, the ability of all. peoples, of 
all kinds, to live together and work 
together, 
peace. 

THere is always a lag, commonly 
referred to as a cultural lag. Peo- 
ple change their behavior to ac- 
commodate a new device or inven- 
tion. If it is a useful device, people 
change their day-to-day behavior 
to accommodate this new device. 
This may happen fairly soon, a 
matter of 10 or 15 years. Then 
considerably later on_ people 


.change their system of beliefs. to 


allow for the invention. 

Let us look at some of the be- 
liefs that are now obsolete by the 
march of events: 

That men won’t work -unless 
they have to, 

That we’ve always had depres- 
sions and always will. 

That the open shop is the Amer- 
ican way, and labor unions are 
foolish, if not wicked. 

That all strikes are due to trou- 
blemakers. 

That preachers are rather im- 
practical people who wouldn’t be 
likely to make good in business. 

That you can’t change human 
nature. - 


Sr 


in the same world, atj 


FINE CHINA — 


% Lenox * Castleton 

% Franciscan * Haviland 

* Bavarian %* Pope Gosser 
FINE CRYSTAL 

* Heisey ¥* Cambridge 
% Kusak (Czech) 

%* Swedish %* Ransgil 


Decorative Accessories ) | 


| Carmen Shop 


(Formerly Ambler's) 


330 Main St. Ph. 7461 
John and Carmen Nardone 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


Louis 
Electric Co. 


Electrical Contractors 
Louis N. & Richard L. Schallich 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


Crystal Spring 
Water Co. 


c. C. Funston - L. L. Wilson, Props, 


® SPRING WATER 
® DISTILLED WATER 


Dial 4294 


Salinas -- Seaside 257 NOICE DRIVE 


Salinaa 


— 


Airport Market 


Complete Market 
Groceries & Meats, Frozen Foods 


LABOR DAY 
GREETINGS 


+ eee. 


SALINA LLOW £0. | : Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
aT Choice Meats — Wines - Beer 
3 Drug Sundries 5 
Phone 2-6437 S & H Green Stamps j 
Salinas, California 12 W. CURTIS Salinas 4264 
FINE CUSTOM TAILORING f § 
8 y 
Mitch's : 
i} = 
Tailor Sh | 
op ; 3 STORES: 


230: MAIN STREET 
918 So. Main., Valley Center 


310 Broadway St. 
King City 
Complete Stock 
MEN’S - WOMEN’S 
CHILDREN’S 


AL'S | 
STORE FOR MEN 


AL MIGNOLA, Prop. 


Ready to Wear or 
Tailoring to Order 


352 Main St. 
Phone 5907 Salinas, Calif. 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


GRAYSON'S 
®@ WOMEN’S & CHILDREN’S 
COATS & DRESSES 


®SPORTSWEAR & LINGERIE 
No Money Down 


PALINAS - VALLEY CENTER 


210 Main St. Salinas, Calif. | 
Telephone 3117 


Agents, Allied Van Lines 


Furniture and Pianos Moved 
Any Time and Place 


CAHOON — 


Transfer & Storage Co. 


Telephone 5505 
140 CALIFORNIA ST. 


#95 2 SURO Hd 
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Storage and General Hauling 
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WHAT ABOUT 


HEALTH 


PLANS? 


Over the period of the last few years there has been a 


tremendous growth in health 


and welfare plans throughout 


the nation. At the close of World War II, somewhere in 
the neighborhood ‘of 3,000,000 American workers ‘were cov- 


‘ered by such plans. Since 1945 that number has grown to 


an estimated 10,000,000, and-new health and welfare’ agree- 
ments are being negotiated every day. 


How adequate and satisfactory 
is the medical care under these 
plans? Not what it should be, says 
the Social Security Administration. 
In a recent report this agency 
pointed out that expenditures for 
medical care, plus loss of income 
due to illness cost the American 
people about $14,200,000,000 in 1951 
the last year for which complete 
statistics were available. All pri- 
vate’ insurance plans lumped to- 
gether, however, only paid out $1,- 
800,000,000 of this huge medical 
bill. That amounts to a shade less 
than 13 per cent. It also pointed 
out that in order to get this $1,800,- 
000,000 in insurance, those who 
were insured had to pay out $2,- 
400,000,000 in premiums. The re- 
maining $600,000,000, or roughly 25 
per cent, went for overhead and 
profits. 


Recently a study of California 
health and welfare plans was made 
by Dr. Richard Weinerman. In 
general, his findings can be sum- 
marized about as follows: 

1. The great diversity in welfare 
plans has resulted in a considerable 
waste of dollars; dollars which 
were won the hard way through 
collective bargaining and could 
well have been used in the pay 
envelopes. All the following con- 
tributed to the waste of dollars: 


(a) Big chunks were going to in- 
surance companies in the 
form of safety margins—nor- 
mally from 10c to 20c on the 
dollar. 


(b) There was considerable evi- 
dence of wasteful expendi- 
tures resulting from abuse of 
fee schedules, provision of un- 
necessary hospital, surgical 
and allied services. Medical 
care suffered in proportion. 

(c) Duplication of administrative 
functions. occurred because 
there were sO many small 
plans. Duplicatian of billings, 
etc., also occurred. 

(d) In some instances, as much 
as 50% of the premium dollar 
went for other than primary 
health needs of the worker 
and his family. 

2. Benefits bought were not al- 
ways those most needed; benefits 
covered about 30% of medical 
needs. Office, home, and family 
care were generally not covered 
in an adequate fashion. 

3. Since dependents in the aver- 
age family incur 80% of the medi- 
cal bills, the worker who has 
medical care for only himself 
under a welfare plan actually has 
20% of his medical bills insured. 

Some suggested remedies were: 


elimination of the 20% cut taken 


by insurance companies, establish- 
the practice of preventive medi- 
cine and the elemimation of catas- 
trophies, and coverage of whole 
families on an annual rather than 
a fee basis. 

Among the unions which have 
pioneered in prepaid medicine, the 
Miners probably have had the 


widest experience. Nearly half a. 


century ago, prepaid medical plans 
were in existence in some mining 
communities. In recent years the 
Miners have put into effect the 
most comprehensive health and 


welfare program yet devised. Many | 


millions of dollars are involved in 
the’ Miner’s program, financed by 
a royalty on every ton of coal 
mined by members of the Miner’s 
Union. 

In a recent issue of the Mine 
Workers Journal, an article deal- 
ing with some aspects of the health 
and welfare program, was publish- 
ed. That article concerned itself 
with a report made by Dr. Warren 
F. Draper, executive medical offi- 
cer of the Miner’s fund, after, a 
meeting of West Virginia doctors. 

Summarizing his observations on 


_the results of the conference, Dr. 
Draper advised Miss Josephine | - 


Roche, director of the fund, that 


it was featured by a candid ex- 
change of views on the necessity of 


better medical. service _ and that 


rafal st rh sal aaitersaces 


there was frank admission of de- 
ficiencies and . constructive sug- 
gestions for improvement, He.com- 
mented: 


“We have come far in developing 
a spirit of-cooperation and under- 
standing with the doctors and are 
assured of further and more rapid 
progress. My - recommendations 
were submitted to the AMA com- 
mittee which called the conference 
and it sent copies to all partici- 
pants for their study and com- 
ment. This meeting marked real 
progress and a great advance over 
what has gone before.” 


In Dr. Draper’s camprehensive 
report, based on the actual ex- 
perience of the fund’s aréa medical 
administrators and headquarters 
staff over the past five years, the 
situation confronting mine workers 
in regard to medical care was out- 
lined in some detail and a program 
was presented to correct current 
faults and chart a course of pro- 
gress for the future. He stressed 
the vital importance of the private 
physicians who treat the UMWA 
patients under fund auspices. 

“In our opinion,” Dr, Draper 
said, “by far the most important 
consideration in medical practice 
in the coal mine areas is the con- 
scientiousness and competence of 
the physicians who treat our 
patients. There are those whose 
services need not be questioned. 
There are others whose motiva- 
tions and _ qualifications, as we 
know, are such that the interests 
of the patient are not well served 
and the money paid them by the 
fund is largely wasted.” 


Experince has shown, Dr. Draper 
continued, that some physicians in 
these areas were never properly 
trained, some are victims of cir- 
cumstances, some have gone back- 
ward due to lack of adequate faci- 
lities and beeause they are out of 
touch with the medical profession, 
and some are simply interested in 
the better than average income 
obtainable in mining areas. 

In further discussing the physi- 
cians of the coal fields, Dr. Dra- 
per’s outspoken report said: 


“Closely related are the services 
performed by physicians who know 
they are not qualified for certain 
work, but who will attempt almost 
anything in order to retain the 
fee. The results are often grue- 
some, The physicians in our special 
renters and the specialists in the 
outstanding clinics to which these 
patients are finally referred in 
desperation can furnish abundant 
information on this score. 

“Unnecessary surgery performed 
by reasonably competent physi- 
cians who know better, but want 
the money, is hard on the patient 
and deprives other patients of 
much needed service that could be 
provided by the money wasted, In 
one of our communities, after 
much travail, we refused to pay 
for other than emergency opera- 
tions until a consultant of re- 
cognized standing in a city. far re- 
moved pronounced them indicated. 
‘Just one of the paragraphs of 
documentation is quoted as fol- 
lows: - 

“Out of 54 appendectomies, 
performed, the pathological re- 
port confirmed the diagnosis of 
appendicitis in 25 and reported 
normal appendices in the other 
29. In the case of one physician 
who performed 11 appendecto- - 
mies, only three weré confirm- 
ed by the pathologist. Another 
physician who had performed 
12 appendectomies, five of 
which were confirmed by the 
pathologist, did not obtain 
more than one white cell count 
during .the hospitalization of 
any of these 12: patients, and 
did not obtain a urinalysis on 
five of these patients.” 

“One viewpoint that has been ex- 
pressed. by a number of physicians 
is that..while they may not feel 


piorsinel oie tar ys snag 


nevertheless, they have to go ahead : 


with it because the patient other- 
wise would have it done by some 
other physician, This would seem 
to mean that the desire uf the 
patient is sufficient justification to 


the physician for performing major 
surgery. 


“Time does not permit of a dis- 
sertation on the indiscriminate and 
irrational use of the antibiotics nor 
do I believe it would add to the 
knowledge of this group. I believe, 
however, that it is tremendously 
important in its implications, and 
that the miners unwittingly are 
doing their share in the develop- 
ment of penicillin-resistant strains 
of bacteria. 


“The -physicians of the Fund 
have done much to improve the 
standard of practice of some of 
these physicians by bringing them 
into contact with specialists re- 
viewing their clinical records and 
pointing out their errors; by in- 
sisting upon hospital improvements 
under the threat of withholding 
sure and full-pay patients; and by 
sending patients to physicians else- 
where to provide an incentive to 
better service. 

“In some instances, our Area Ad- 
ministrators have gone to great 
lengths in appealing to the State 
Medical Society for the correction 
of gross deviations from  profes- 
sional and ethical standards. Where 
this has been attempted in any 
considerable degree, it has been a 
tedious, wearing and generally un- 
satisfactory process that we should 
dread to repeat.” 


In one area, Dr. Draper intone: 
ed the conference, where some of 
the most troublesome experiences 
have occured, the state medical 
society has been reluctant to take 
decisive action, although admitting 
the deficiencies charged, for fear 
that it might result in general 
questioning by other patients of 
the , standard of medical care 
available. 3 

In a direct appeal to the mem- 
bers. of the AMA present, Dr. 
Draper then, declared: 

“While the physicians of the 
Fund could continue to make 
some progress in improving the 
quality of medical and hospital 
care by various means that 
might be used, it would not be 
adequate, nor do we feel that 
this responsibility should right- 
fully be placed upon us. We 
belive that you will agree that 
this is an _ obligation of or- 
ganized medicine which can 
and must be undertaken and 
fulfilled, if only for the pro- 
tection and “maintenance of 
the principles and independ- 
ence that it holds most dear.” 
At the outset Dr, Draper had ex- 

plained to the physicians that the 
operation of the Fund’s medical 
program is entirely in medical 
hands and, therefore, “our medical 
program is as good or as bad as 
we doctors in the Fund, our 
medical advisers and the physi- 
cians who care for our patients 
have succeeded in making it.” 


Stressing the paramount import- 
ance of the Fund’s medical services 
not only in relation to the mine 
workers but to medical standards 
generally, Dr. Draper said: 


a 


“I can assure you that thet} 


United Mine Workers of America 
is following with meticulous care 
the results of its trial of the pres- 
ent type of program for providing 
a good quality of medical service 
for its 1% million beneficiaries at 
fair and just cost. I can assure 
you also that our experience and 
findings are continually and eager- 
ly sought, not only by other 
branches of labor but by govern- 
ment and many other elements as 
well. While we freely discuss the 
principles upon which our pro- 
gram. is based, we have felt thus 
far that no constructive purpose 
would be served by publicizing all 
of the conditions and experiences 
encountered, and setting forth the 
costs of medical service under the 
present plan until] they have been 
stabilized and afford accurate data 
for comparison with other plans. 

Medicine is a highly epecialized 
field and insurance is a complicated 
one. When you combine principles 
of both—which is exactly what a 
health and welfare fund does—you 
come up with something really 
complex and fraught with all sorts 
of pitfalis. Labor cannot be too 
careful in = “it does in _this 


fy 


5 a 
“ 2": 


ers who appeared before the Re- 
publican platform committee in an 
attempt to liberalize the GOP plat- 
form took a philosophic attitude 
toward the results. Most impres- 
sive for the AFL and CIO men was 
the one-sentence plank: “We are 
opposed to federal compulsory 
health insurance.” The union Offie _ 
son with other countries also re- eset song goats» ae 
veals our production leadership. | few years ago the Republican Party 
There’s nothing different about the | also opposed federal compulsory so- 
coal* deposits in this country but! cial security, but the Republicam 
there’s a lot of difference in the who proposed its repeal today, 
economic philosophy which has would be laughed out of any Re+ 
blican convention.” 
governed the development of the = 
American coal industry. 
More than 6,000 independent pro-| Demand Union Label goods and 
ducing companies make up this | Services. 


industry. From the beginning com- 
petition has formed the rules of 
PAY AND SAVE 
DRIVE-IN MARKET | 


play. In order to stay in business 
YOUR FRIENDLY GROCER ; 


and make a profit, each company 
has been forced to produce as 

FRESH MEATS, GROCERIES, | 
VEGETABLES, BEER & WINE 


The Japanese coal miner, using 
his primitive pick and shovel, takes 
one month to produce the same 
amount of coal that an American 
miner using modern machinery 
puts out in a single day. Compari- 


cheaply as possible. The industry 
has supported a constantly rising. 
wage scale while holding down 
operating costs through the use of 
improved mining machinery, 

Now, with mounting defense ; 
needs facing the industry, still Flenty of Sarkis 
more new production techniques; Phone 3145 Salinas, Calif. ’ 


are being adopted. A revolutionary STS 
“continuous mining * machine” Sety-APASAL & 
which combines blasting, cutting, | 
drilling, and loading all into one 
operation is expected to enable 
coal. miners to double their aver- 
age daily output. As a result “i 


LES THOMPSON 
TIRE SERVICE 


such improvements, developed and 
put to use by frée competitive in- 
dustry, America’s. coal production 


far outstrips that of any other na- Distributor 
tion. 

So long as there is a chance DUNLOP TIRES 
to make a fair profit this nation BATTERIES 
will continue to lead the world. 
Only then does the individual pro-| WHEEL BALANCING 
ducer find it to his advantage to LUBRICATION 


try to be a little more efficient 
than the next fellow. 


| Recapping - Gasoline ' 
Phone 6778 and 4283 

' 214 E. ALISAL ST. 
Salinas, Calif. 


There’s a new union of dollars 
in Washington. How’s your union, 
brother? 


Attend union meetings! 


MONTEREY COUNTY AUTO WRECKERS 


NEW AND USED PARTS —GENERAL REPAIRING 
Open Sundays until 2 p.m. 


EAST JOHN STREET—Near Tracks 
P. O, Box 11381 Salinas Phone 4434 


GREETINGS TO ALL LABOR FROM 


‘ DAYTON-JOHNSON COMPANY — 
REAL ESTATE .. . . INSURANCE 


157 MAIN STREET PHONE 3938 SALINAS, CALIF. _. - “ 


= 


F. V. HAMPSHIRE, I 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


® Industrial 


e Hoask Construction 


e Commernin 


Since 1936 


743 South Sanborn Road 


Phone 7316 industrial Acres 
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RAUCH 
‘MACHINE SHOP 


5 GENERAL MACHINE WORKS | 
Welding - Pump ‘Repairing 


WE BUY AND SELL NEW AND 
USED MACHINERY 


One of the Best Equipped 
*. Shops in Salinas 


882 ©. Market Phone Salinas 6516 | 


HARTFORD 
INSURANCE 


SEE EARL C. PIERSON 


Representing 
..Hartford Fire Insurance 
..Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Phone 9336 
3382 Romie Lane Salinas, Calif. 


Raid —_ 


The 


achelor d 


Club 


Fountain and Club Room 


Phone 2-4398 


Salinas, Calif. 


144° Main St. 


REID'S HARDWARE - 
& APPLIANCES 


GIFTS - HARDWARE - NASON PAINTS 
Equipment Renta!s and Garden Supplies 


1258 N. Main Street 


PHONE 7488 


Salinas 
HAROLD REID 
Ask for S&H Green Stamps 


, ’ 
Vhicdon 5 Vhersory 


EARL and ESTHER NORTON 


: 115. Monterey Road :: Salinas, California 


Telephone 5460 


WE CARRY ONLY SELECT NURSERY STOCK 


Tom Wren's Norwalk Station 
555 W. Market Street 


A Union Station, Local 890 


o 


Phone 3375 Salinas, Calif. 


+ OILS - GREASE ©® LUBE SPECIALIST 


SAVE ON NORWALK PRODUCTS 


In tribute to our GLORIOUS FLAG 


_ EB. STONE & SON 
GREENALL FERTILIZER: 


Box 57 | 


e 7683 


MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS 


| five per cert of the we‘ght of the 


Sandwiches -- Cigars -- Cigarettes | 


; bucket containing clean water and 


Salinas, Calif. 


Household 
Hints 


When stticco is repaired the| 
patched places often show up badly, | 
but the surface can be restored to 
a uniform color by use of a cold- | 
water wash. 

However, once stucco is painted 
it requires. the same attention as 
do paitited surfaces of other ma- 


terials, 


Cement washes of practically 
any color can be oprepared by 
using the proper portions of gray 
and white cement, and light or 
dark sand, with a small amount 
of mineral pigment. 

A mixture- of one part white | 
cement and one part yellow sand. | 
all passing the No. 20 sieve, with | 
hydrated lime to the amount of 


cement *will give a good, prac-| 
tically white coior. 

In preparing the mix, ine cement. 
lime, coloring material, and sand 
should be -properly proportioned 
and thoroughly mixed dry The 
dry batch should be large enough 
to do the entire job or at least one 
side of the structure, in order to 
maintain uniformity of color. 


Pour the ary material into a 


stir vigorously until it has the 
consisiency of a stiff oil paint. The 
mixture, while being — applied, 
should be stirred from time to 
time with the brush. In refilling 
the container, clean out and dis- | 
card rl: of the otd wash, and use | 
the same. amount of clean dry | 
materials as was used in the previ- 
ous batch. 


The area to be coated should be | 
thoroughly wetted just before ap- 
plying the wash. but there should 
be no’ free water on the surface. 
Start at the top end one end of the 
wall arid brush on the wash to the 
thinnest possible coat which will 
cover the surface. A thick coating 
is liable to crack or peel. The 
work should be carried on so that 
the jeintings come at natural 
breaks in the surface, and care 
should be taken to blend the -ad- 
joining areas together to prevent 
lines showing between them. 


After the coating has been ap- 
plied it should be gently sprinkled 
with water for several days. If i 
dries out before the cement has 
attained its sét, ‘the wash will 
eventually dust off. he period of 
sprinkling may be greatly short- 
ened by dissolving four pounds of 
commercial caicium-chloride crys- 
tals in each 12 gallons of water 
used in “mixing the wash. The 
chemical -atds in securing early set 
and strength. 


STICKING DRAWERS 

One of the most common house- 
hold nuisances is sticking dresser 
drawers. This is often caused by 
damp weather. The wood in the 
table swélls as it absorbs moisture 
and the drawer becomes warped 
and binds. ue 


Yet this inconvenience is one 
that householders do not have to 
put up with. The cure is simple, 
as exniained by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

Remove the drawer, lay it on 
a work bench or on the-floor, and 
plane the bottom edges or the 
sides until the drawer slides ‘in 
and out readily. 

Never plane the top edges as 
this wili spoil the appéarance when 
the drawer’ is open. After fintsh- 
ing the planing, apply paraffin to 


the runways arid to the ‘bottom | 


edges Of the drawer to make it 
run smoothly. 


STICKING DOORS 


Sticking. doprs can often be Cor- |. 


rected by tightening the hinges or 
by placiig cardboard “shims” un- 
der the hinge. leaves. 

Somctimes the trouble.can. only 
be corrected by planing .off the 
top or bottom of the deor. Care 


should. be taken, however, not to}. 
plahe cff too much since the wood . 


will probably shrink when dry 
weather comes, 

Oftentimes the trouble can be 
corrected by rubbing the sticking 
edges with paraffin, and no planing 
will be necessary. 


Overheatd: “Fie thinks he’s a 
Fountainhéad, 


“Witt e's ‘eaty | 


Labor 
Da Ly 
Greetin a) 


W. P. FULLER 
$ COMPANY 


Phone 2-1728 
414 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
Salinas, Calif. 


FIFE & REYNOLDS 
TILE COMPANY 
Salinas, Calif. 
HOME IMPROVEMENTS 


@Tile @®Clay @ Metal 
@Rubber © Asphalt 


and Linoleum 


JOHNSON 
“TELEVISION 


RADIO and ELECTRONICS 
SALES and SERVICE 


Telephone 6459 


630 So. Main St. 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


GREETINGS 


ECKHART 


SEED COMPANY 


SALINAS, CALIF. 
Phone 4297 
Chualar Highway 


AUGUST 18, 1953 


SALINAS VALLEY 


| WAX PAPER CO. 


101 HIGHWAY SOUTH 
SALINAS, CALIF. 
Phone 2-6428 


| Peninsula 
904 E. Marker Phone 2.3987 | "Punewriter Co. 


“YOUR COMPLETE 
OFFICE OUTFITTER" 


| 
| © 


Office Equipment & Stationery 
Underwood Typewriters 
Sunstrand Adding Machines 


| ° 


213 MAIN STREET 
Phone 7649 Salinas, Calif. 


and Cocktail Lounge 
Mane and MRS. JOE GREGG 


BAR- B-QUE 


SIZZLING STEAKS 
| SOUTHERN FRIED CHICKEN 


Phone Salinas 3210 
SALINAS, CALIF. 


1297 North Main St 


PETER A. STOLICH CO. 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


Finest California Vegetables 


P. ©. Box 1450 


Lage ke RUN at LR ETN Fp MTA ELS 


ee ee er ae 
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_KING CITY CONCRETE PIPE co. 


Cc. 1. RAGUS, Owner 


King City and Greenfield 


Greet the A. F of Lon —_—| phone 223 <i 


KING CITY, CALIF. 


IRRLGATION SYSTEMS INSTALLED 
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CHE RON 
GAS STATION 


RUDY'S: | LOOK AT YOUR SHOES 


We Have Rapid 


WHEEL REPAIR SERVICE 


While You Wait 


SERVICE 


E. M. ABAJIAN | 
wie aucune | SHOE RE-NU_ 


i 
| 
| Also Complete Automotive Shoe Repairing - Dyeing 


-..- In thought, word, deed and spirit! 


All America pauses to hail "Mr. America," himself Service Generel Wer 
. . . the American working man. By the skill of his hands : We Feature Leathereraft Saggae 
and mind. America has grown great and grown. strong. 112 So. First Street | 
Working with ever-better equipment ‘and techniques, he is Phone 71 | 217'/2 BROADWAY 
the world's greatest producer.He enjoys the world's highest KING CITY. CALIF | In the Theatre Building 
standard of living. His freedom is America's freedom. His : : King City 686 
independence is Amesice's independence. His future.is Ameri-. : — 
ca's future. Becquse, first,jast; and all the time, he is Americen. LABOR DAY GREETINGS | 


J: PENNEY. 


nf COMPANY 
Unions Are Not Built lay a Day Moder Dictionary MAKES YOUR DOLLAR 


SENSE—Something a horse pos- 


Unions are not built in a day,;A union. must. prove it can_live : 3 GO FARTHER! 
: sesses.that. keeps. him from-~-betting : 
a month or a year. They neither | through depressions, as. .welle.a%y 7 conte. * KEEFER'S 
, urvive. 
resemble skyscraper, locomotives, . ; 2 e* ¢ 8 
And just as we cannot build a ! 
automobiles, nor crops. They are} ynion i. a day, we cannot unbuild| CLASSES—Among women there Matched Work Sets! A Good Place to Eat 
made of an uncertain, unpredict-|, ynion overnight. Unions grow; |4ré three—the intellectual, the} PANTS 2.98 SHIRT 2.49 | 


322 BROADWAY 4 


COFFEE SHOP - DINING ROOM 


able human element. Not even an they are not manufactured. They oeautiful, and nr mMAlOriky: 
© s 


army offers a good parallel, be- |... made of human. men and wo- 


cause union men are required to}men. Such material cannot be | EGOTIST—A man who tells you Phone 25 : . ; 
think, to reason and to forecast. shaped like sticks and stones.;- It | things about himself which ‘you “ Phone 199-5 King City, Calif. 
Merely to take orders isnot a | must adapt itself to a great ideal| mtended to tell him about  your- KING CITY, CABIF.: Established 22 Years | 


union man’s business. Mechanical _yes—a: great ~ideal—the ideal, oft! self. 

wheel and turn, under the bawl- cooperation; the ideal that the i 2 8 « 
4 ing of a top.sergeant’s directions, | Whole is greater than any of. its} LETTERS—Something that, 

is not enough. parts. should be long enough to. cover. 


Physical presence of workers in the .subject and short enoughte 
an organization; names entered on * | ereate interest, like a womaa's 


records; payment .of dues—these Half f ‘A: Work ee 
are but the beginnings of organ- OF: ers | : 
ization. What is more. essential. is , 
-psychological mobilization; some- Need-Gia Job' 
thing must happen to men’s minds; $ses on e ee fe 


a union man must.come into har-| More than half of all- Amexican aches ae Be 
mony with a gréat- tradition, feel industrial employees,.neee . glasses |. ‘You the sr ase ne 
a Aig Ae it malo man. TaMsh “bes or some other aid to see properly |The Guy that’s always. beaten. 
lone. decay ets dees | fox, theig .jobs,.. according, to:am| | Yetyat. meetings never seen... 
; _# ‘To enroll individvalists into an |}American..Optometiec Association He's atnaye ing rate 
organization is*not enough, co-|study of severa) hundred thousand oo never at a aki e. 
operation must. become habitual | workers, reported as part of a spe- From them stays away! . 
- How long will it take to make aj cial effort to improve vision for Vee sid 
He puts the’ local onthe pan, 
union depends..in. large, part : upon, pyran - Fomnever does: what's rights: 
the: union i mange which oi: a ee eee ee i —egmarirnaawmacevoreaar ernsga 
to ‘puila any kind: of organization your union meeting! — He’s always ipbeading ce 


And this we“must contend: 


“Wet when we hold.a 
V. E. STEBBINS, aenbien, Owner 


meeting .. 
We shout. he ,shouid attend. 
He. claims his biti Bi gel 
Enjoy Our Rocking Chair Leges! 
GREENEEERD, CALIFORNIA Phone & « 


JAY LYNN JAMES s LYNE 


*COCKTAIL LOUNGE = 
*LIQUOR SHOP tt 

* VENDOME HOTEL 
King City 408 


* PLUMBING AATEING | 
° SHEET METAL _CONTRAGIING 
* HARDWARE * APPLIANCES 
° WELL CASING- - WELDING: 

e@. 


| P. O. Box:1202. 302 B 


KING OFEY, SAUGRIEE 


Blank Check: Methed 


Chicago (LPA)—Sponsoring a 
wing at the City of Hope, the AFL 
Amalgamated Megt . Cutters. and}. 
| Buteher Worknagm magne it: sco cate 
| fom anembers to .contrikgte. . 

‘megpthly magazine. se el : 
blank check ready. to be ‘filled. out. 
with amount and name of bank. — 


cee 


H.. F. &-C. M. Doyle, Props. _ 
STAPLE GROCERIES -- VEGETABLES =| 
“Courtesy — aerating Snel ~ 
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Congratulations T0 LABOR |= 


For A Job Well Done! Hi & 


Fer 
Hel 


Year after year American Labor increases in Be 

stature, adding new laurels to its already iin 

unprecedented record. This past yeer has nae 

been no exception. With America faced once Bhi 

again by a threat from fotalitarian forces, the oe 

need for rapid turnover to defense footing a 

7 was intense. Once again Labor, allied with - Ebi 
. others, stepped up its already record-shatter- uy 

Salin 


ing productivity and has sped our notion 
closer to safety. Our hats are off! : 
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